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Lyceum  Seminaries. 

Numerous  experiments  warrant  the  asser¬ 
tion,  that  it  is  possible  to  provide  accommo¬ 
dations  which  will  enable  youth,  especially 
lads  over  ten  years  of  age,  to  support  and 
educate  themselves.  Some  may  suppose 
that  this  assertion  is  bold,  or  perhajis 
unfounded.  But  no  one  will  deny,  that  if 
it  is  founded  in  truth,  it  involves  a  princi¬ 
ple  capable  of  tbe  most  benevolent  and 
sublime  results,  upon  our  country  and  the 
world.  It  furnishes  a  philosopher’s  stone, 
w  hich,  if  it  cannot  change  all  material  sub¬ 
stances  into  gold,  may  change  all  rational 
beings  into  moral  intelligences,  and  raise 
them  to  the  place  which  their  Creator 
designed  for  thetn.  It  may  dispel  that 
thick  cloud  of  ignorance  which  envelopes 
our  earth,  with  only  here  and  there  a  ray  of 
light,  either  of  science  or  of  the  go.spel,  ca¬ 
pable  of  [liercing  it.  It  may  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  remove  the  gloom  of  that  vast  and 
general  scene  of  intellectual  and  moral 
ruins,  presented  in  our  fidlen  and  degraded 
race.  It  may  aid  in  restoring  them  to  that 
resemblance  of  their  Creator  wli.ch  they 
originally  possessial. 

It  has  Ina'ii  as.serted  by  many,  and  bs 
those  too  who  have  facts  as  tbe  ground  of 
their  opinion,  that  with  the  best  accoimno- 
dations  for  productive  industry,  a  youth 
may  earn  a  su|tport,  by  laboring  si.\  hours  in 
a  day,  leaving  the  same  time  for  mental  exer¬ 
cise.  But  suppose  ten  hours  a  day  ne(;essary 
for  him  to  earn  a  support,  two  hours  would 
still  rmnain,  which  might  be  devoted  to 
rational  im|troveinent.  .And  two  hours  of 
vigorous  and  well  directed  mental  effort, 
every  day  for  ten  years,  and  that  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  course  of  e.xercises  calculated  to 
give  him  physical  strength  and  skill,  as 
well  as  a  support,  could  hardly  fail  of  pla¬ 
cing  a  young  man  at  the  age  of  twenty,  at 
an  elevation  of  charact(.*r,  seldom  arrive<l  at 
under  tin;  discipline  jnirsued  by  oure.visting 
literary  institutions.  Intellectual  and  moral 
attainmmit.'^  actpiired  by  youth  under  such 
a  course  of  discipline,  would  grow  w  ith  his 
growth,  and  strengthen  with  his  strength, 
iind  give  him  character,  dignity,  influence. 
It  would  not  throw  over  him  a  garment  to- 
‘day,  w  hich  woidd  lx;  liable  to  fall  froni  him 
to-morrow.  It  would  not  only,  at  an  earlv 
age,  give  character,  respectalnlity,  and  u.sc- 
fulncs.s,  liut  it  would  give  intellectual  and 
moral  taste — tbe  disposition,  and  the  power 
to  rise  higher,  and  still  higher  towards  the 
jilace  his  (h'eator  designed  for  him. 

But  as  charity,  and  effort,  and  im|)rove- 
ment  must  begin  at  home,  it  may  be  pro|)er 
to  coniine  this  principle — this  power  of 
self-education  and  support  to  our  own 
country.  Suppose  it  possible  to  establish 
an  institution,  or  institutions,  provided  with 
such  accommodations  for  productive  indus¬ 
try  and  mental  im{)ruvetn(mt,  as  will  enable 
any  youth,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word,  to  educate  himself.  Where  is  there  ii 
.  mind  which  can  think,  a  heart  which  can 
feel,  or  a  bund  which  can  move* — where  is 
'there  a  parent,  a  statesman,  a  iiatriot,  a  phi¬ 
lanthropist,  who  woidd  not  promptly  and 
cheerfully  devote  his  first  and  best  energies 
to  such  a  high  and  holy  object.  If  every 
citizen  of  our  country,  nay,  every  memlter 
of  our  race,  when  once  snp|ilied  with  instru¬ 
ments,  is  inve.sted  with  power  by  his  Crea¬ 
tor  to  use  them  to  procure  for  him.self  a 
character,  higher  and  firmer  than  the  hills, 
why  should  so  many  thousands  be  squan¬ 
dered  upon  a  few,  to  give  them  a  character 
perhaps  not  worth  possessing,  or  as  evan¬ 
escent  as  the  vapor  of  a  morning?  while 
the  many  are  left  to  fiecome  degraded  fiy 
ignorance  or  vice,  tit  and  liable  to  be  made 
tbe  tools  of  aspiring  demagogues,  or  the 
victims  of  knave.«,  or  heartle.ss  oppressors. 
To  what  object  can  every  poor  man,  more 
wisely  devote  a  portion  of  his  hard-earned 
pittance,  than  to  carry  intelligence,  res|>ec- 
tability,  influence,  and  usefulnc.ss,  and  w  ith 
them  comfort,  competence,  and  independ¬ 
ence,  to  every  poor  man’s  door? 

Perhaps  the  occasion  does  not  demand, 
certainly  time  does  not  permit,  u  long 
appeal  even  to  generous  and  lienevolent 
principles,  in  behalf  of  a  cause  which  every 
thing  that  regards  our  country’s  welfare 


recommends,  in  language  which  cannot  be 
misunderstood,  and  commands  with  a  voice 
which  cannot  be  tlisolieyed.  A  brief  sketch 
of  a  plan  for  applying  this  power  of  self- 
education,  of  putting  into  o|Hration  an 
institution  w  hich  shall  afliird  to  the  rich  and 
the  pour  equal  advantages  for  a  good  edu¬ 
cation,  will  therefore  be  given.  The 
accommodations,  then,  necessary  for  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  of  the  kind 
proposed,  are 

1.  A  tract  of  land,  with  a  naturally  fer¬ 
tile  soil,  in  a  gootl  state  of  cultivation,  and 
fitted  lor  a  variety  of  plants  and  diflerent 
kinds  of  hitsbantiry. 

2.  Water  power  sufficient  to  move  a 
moderate  quantity  of  machinery. 

3.  Buildings  fitted  fur  dwellings,  studies, 
and  lecture  rooms. 

4.  Farm-houses  and  workshops,  siiflicient 
for  all  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  ope¬ 
rations  in  which  it  might  be  necessary  for 
tbe  pupils  to  engage. 

.5.  .Apparatos,  collections  in  natural  hi.s- 
tory,  and  books  for  scientific  and  literary 
(■xercises. 

6.  .A  supply  of  appropriate  implements 
for  agricultural  and  liorticnltural  exer¬ 
cises. 

7.  Tools  for  mechanical  operations  in  all 
the  arts  capable  of  being  conducted  in  such 
an  institution. 

8.  .Animals  neces.snry  to  stock  the  farm 
and  contiuct  the  agricultural  and  domestic 
operations. 

}).  .An  able  mathematician  and  thorough 
teacher  in  the  e.xact  sciences,  and  in  draw¬ 
ing. 

10.  -A  naturalist,  and  practical  and  agri¬ 
cultural  chemist  and  geologist. 

11.  .A  teacher  of  the  English  language, 
elocution,  ami  other  English  branches. 

12.  A  practical  farmer  and  gardener. 

13.  A  practical  and  scientific  mechanic. 

Tbe  accommodations  above  specified 

might  probably  be  procured  for  thirty 
thousand  dollars;  and  when  procured, 
might  convert  the  industry  of  the  pupils 
into  an  exhaustless  binti  for  their  education 
;ind  support,  as  long  as  there  should  be 
children  to  be  educated  or  supported. 

Besides  the  general  object  of  [topiilar 
educe.tion  wfiicli  makes  an  urgent  cliiim  for 
institutions  where  every  chilil  may  receive 
a  good  education,  there  is  at  this  time  a 
particular  object,  wbich  calls  for  immediate 
meiisurcs  to  carry  it  into  effect.  This 
tdiject  is  the  extension,  success  and  per[)<‘- 
tuity  of  the  Lyceum  system,  which  is 
.•dre.tdy  commenct'd  in  almost  every  section 
of  the  country,  and  which  has  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  patronage  of  some  of  onr  purest 
patriots  and  ablest  statesmen. 

Although  the  prominent  object  w  hich  the 
Lyceum  propf>scs  is  a  system  of  self-educa¬ 
tion,  and  refuses  to  acknowledare  any 
human  dependence,  but  tbe  power  which 
every  person  has  to  improve  himstdf,  still 
.somt!  aid  and  encouragement,  to  enable  each 
indivitlual  to  feel  and  extort  his  strength, are 
desiraltle,  if  not  in;cessary.  A  great  desider¬ 
atum  in  the  present  .stage  of  this  self-educa¬ 
ting  system,  is  to  biive  in  every  Lyceum 
mendiers  qualified  to  conduct  its  exercises 
in  a  mtmner  which  slittll  he  interesting  and 
profitable  to  all  concerned.  A  seminary  of 
tbe  kind  above  specified,  would  furnish 
young  men  with  tin;  best  opportunities  to 
qualify  themselves  to  become  active  and 
iistd'ul  memlwrs  of  Lyceums,  as  well  as 
skilful  tettchers  of  daily  schools. 

Another  important  desideratum  for  th^ 
greatest  success  of  Lyceums,  is  a  full  and 
constant  supply  of  cheap,  sim{>le  and  ap¬ 
propriate  apparatus,  for  illustrating  the  va¬ 
rious  subjec  s  of  useful  science  and  practi¬ 
cal  education.  Tbe  work-shops  of  the 
seminary,  and  the  mechanical  exercises  of 
its  pupils,  might  furnish  all  the  apparatus, 
and  of  the  best  kind,  vvhicb  might  be  needed 
both  in  Lycetims  ami  |»ublic  schools.  In 
numerous  points  of  view,  which  the  present 
occasion  will  not  admit  of  prestmting,  a 
seminary  for  an  economical,  practical  and 
liberal  education,  w'otdd  ext'rt  a  reciprocal 
and  ttowerful  influence  ujion  all  associations 
for  mutual  i.iiprovement. 

Nor  does  this  object  exist  in  vision 
merely.  Some  steps  have  been  taken  for 
its  accomplishment.  Numerous  places  have 
Iteen  examined,  with  a  view  of  finding  the 
necessary  accommodations  in  situation,  fer¬ 
tility,  and  variety  of  .soils,  water  power,  Ac. 
some  of  which  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
I  design,  and  liberal  offers  have  been  made 


towards  furnishing  the  funds  requisite  to 
procure  them. 

If  Lyceums  now  existing  or  to  commence 
soon,  could,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
uflbrd  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  seminary 
of  the  kind  pro|)oseil,  they  wouhl  not  only 
confer  a  great  and  lusting  lienefit  iq>on  the 
cau.se  of  education  generally,  but  might  in 
return  be  rewardeil  an  hundred  fold  by 
increasing  their  own  success  and  useful¬ 
ness. 


C  O  .M  M  ON  THINGS. 

O  X  I  D  S  . 

So.ME  will  be  inclined  to  ask,  perhaps, 
what  is  tbe  connection  lietween  the  iieud 
and  the  subject  of  this  article;  in  other 
words,  whether  oxids  are  common  things. 
They  m:iy  Ite  answered,  that  they  are  some 
of  the  most  common  things  in  the  world. — 
Late  discoveries  in  science  have  led  4o  the 
belief,  that  every  particle  of  dust  is  an  o.xid 
— that  sand,  lime,  citiy,  potash,  soda,  and 
many  other  common  subsiances,  are  oxids. 
.Most  ores  of  the  metals  are  oxids.  Nearly 
all  the  paints  are  either  oxids,  or  salts  form¬ 
ed  from  oxids.  The  rust  of  iron,  the  dro.s.-' 
of  leail,  are  combinations  of  those  metals 
with  oxigen.  Water  has  sometimes  lieen 
called  tbe  oxid  of  hydrogen.  Perhaps  some 
might  be  disposed  to  rank  sugar  and  alcohol 
under  the  same  class  of  bodi*;s. 

The  word  oxid,  is  a  j^eneral  term  to  ex¬ 
press  the  combination  of  oxigeit  with  othei 
sulxstances,  especially  the  metals,  but  in  a 
less  quantity  than  in  an  acid.  The  oxid  of 
iron  is  perhtqis  a  more  common  coloring  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdoms,  ibun  any  other  sulistauce.  If 
rocks  and  soils  were  entirely  free  from  the 
oxid  of  iron, I  hey  would  probably  in  most  ca- 
.ses  be  white ;  quartz  almost  always  contains 
some  iron,  and  when  it  does  not,  it  is  white 
or  trans|mrent,  or  both. 

iVIany  persons  who  read  this  article,  will 
probably  recollect  of  having  seen  that  por¬ 
tion  of  boards  on  buildings  and  fences,wliich 
is  tlirectly.*nnder  the  imils  by  w  hich  they  are 
fastened,  colored  black.  This  may  always 
be  observed  on  chesnnt  board.*,  and  it  al- 
w  ays  arises  from  the  oxid  of  iron  combining 
with  a  substance  called  gallic  acid,  contain¬ 
ed  in  large  quantities  in  chesnnt  wood,  oak 
bark,  teti,  aiul  numerous  other  vegetables. 

Nearly  all  tbe  iron  ores,  which  are  used 
to  produce  the  iron  of  commerce  are  oxhls 
of  iron,  and  the  principal  business  in  redu¬ 
cing  tbe  ore  to  a  metulic  stfite,  i.*,  to  free 
them  from  their  oxigen,  w  hich  is  done  by 
exposing  them  to  a  high  heat,  when  connect¬ 
ed  w  ith  charcoal  or  some  other  combustible, 
w  bicb,  in  the  process  of  coudmstiou,  take.* 
the  oxigen  from  the  ore,  and  by  that  means 
reduces  it  to  metalic  irtm. 

3'be  oxid  or  dross  of  lend,  is  mttcb  less 
diflicult  to  bring  into  a  metalic  state.  In 
lead  tube  manufactories,  and  for  m:my  other 
purposes  where  leatl  is  melted  in  large 
quantitie.s.  a  great  portion  of  it  becomes 
dross,  wbicb,  if  it  is  mi.xetl  with  charcoal, 
and  burnt,  returns  to  pure  metalic  lead. —  By 
binning' a  red  wafer  in  a  candle,  and  still 
more  by  throwing  a  little  red  lead  upon  a 
burning  cotil,  simdl  globules  of  lead  w  ill  be 
produced  from  the  oxid. 

A  gentleman  who  was  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  dross  of  lead,  prociiretl  a 
large  quantity  of  it,  a  few  years  since,  for 
little  or  nothing,  from  a  lead  tulie  manufac¬ 
turer,  w  ho  considered  it  as  useless.  By  a 
very  easy  proces.s,  the  purchaser  restored 
the  dross  to  pure  lead,  and  solil  it  ns  such 
to  the  manufacturer  from  whom  he  procur¬ 
ed  it.  The  one,  of  course,  ren|»ed  the  lien- 
efit  of  his  know  ledge  of  science  ;  the  oth¬ 
er  sufl’ered  tbe  evil  of  bis  ignorance  of  it. 

Knowing  tbe  nature  of  oxid.*,  and  the 
cau.se  of  ru.*t  upon  iron,  brass,  cop|)er,  lead, 
Ac.  and  that  it  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
oxigen  ifjton  the  metals,  and  generally  from 
oxigen  contained  in  the  atuio*phcre,  we 
should  be  led  of  coiirsi*  to  cover  the  surface 
of  articles  made  from  them,  w  ith  varnish,  oil, 
wax,  or  some  other  substance,  to  exclude 
tbcm  from  the  air. 

The  oxids  are  so  numerous,  and  such  con¬ 
stant  agents  in  the  domestic  and  useful  art.*, 
that  a  general  notice  of  this  kind  can  do  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  give  a  glance  at  them,  and 
prepare  the  way  for  a  separate  and  more 
particular  account  of  the  various  kinds,  with 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  formed,  their 
application,  modes  of  using  them,  means  of 
avoiding  the  evils  arising  from  them,  Ac. 


GEOLOGY. 

felspar. 

Next  to  quartz,  felsiiar  enters  more  ex¬ 
tensively  and  more  largely  into  rocks  and 
.soil.s,  than  any  other  mineral.  Of  granite  and 
gneiss,  the  two  oldest  rocks,  it  frequently 
lorms  the  greater  part.  Of  sienite,  it  is  an 
essential,  and  generally  the  most  abundant 
ingredient.  Of  greenstone,  a  very  abundant 
rock  in  New  England,  it  forma  a  small  part. 

In  a  pulverized  state,  it  constitutes  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  most  soils.  With  quartz 
in  a  greater  proportion,  and  lime  in  a  very 
small  proportion,  it  forms  the  moat  fertile 
soils. 

The  varieties  of  felspar  are  much  fewer 
than  those  of  quartz,  though  it  varies  some¬ 
what  ill  its  ingredients,  and  more  in  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  it.s  most  common  color  is  a  whi¬ 
tish  yellow,  sometimes  red  or  reddish,  and 
occa.*ionally  green. 

Some  specimeijs  are  serni-transpan-nt,  or 
translucent;  but  its  most  distinctive  charac¬ 
ter,  perhaps,  is  its  fracture,  or  cleavage.  It 
breaks  in  one  direction  lietter  tban  another, 
and  some  kind.*  cleave  in  plates  one  or  two 
feet  in  diameter.  It  generally  breaks  in  short 
cleavages  with  perpendicular  fractures,  with 
something  of  tiie  appearance  of  small  steps. 

It  also  has  a  peculiar  glistening,  more  easi¬ 
ly  recognized,  when  once  seen,  than  de- 
scrilied,  which  distinguishes  it  from  quartz, 
which  it  frequently  resembles.  It  is  also  a 
little  less  hard  than  quartz,  with  which  it  is 
scratched. 

flocks,especially  granite,containinga  large 
(iroportion  of  felspar,  frequently  ilecom- 
pose,  producing  a  clay,  sometimes  know  n  by 
the  name  of  porcelain  clay,  or  kaolin,  much 
used  in  China,  also  in  Europe,  and  perhaps 
in  this  country,  in  small  quantities,  in  the 
manufactory  of  porcelain. 

In  lieds  of  this  porcelain  clay.  Or  decom¬ 
posed  granite,  there  are  found,  iiy  small  and 
scattered  (larticles  and  scales;,  quartz  and 
mica,  the  last  to  be  descrilied  in  our  next 
niimlMT.  To  separate  the  clay  from  the  oth¬ 
er  ingredients,  the  w  hole  mas.*  is  thrown  in¬ 
to  a  small  stream  of  water,  w  hich  carries  off 
the  clay  and  deposits  it  in  a  kind  of  |K>nd 
or  reservoir  fitted  to  retain  it,  where  it  is 
cut  up  in  convenient  mn.*ses  for  use. 

Felspar  contains  from  12  to  15  per  cent, 
of  potash,  which  renders  it  partially  fusible  ; 
and  w  iien  a  portion  of  quartz  is  mixed  with 
It,  they  form  such  a  combination,  as  to  give 
it,  in  relation  to  heat,  a  middle  place  between 
.silex  and  ainmine ;  and  the  article  formed 
from  them  liearsa  slight  resemblance  to  larth 
iilass  and  earthen  ware,  but  is  different  from 
bulb,  iH'ing  neither  transparent  nor  ofiaque, 
but  translucent,  wbirh  every  one  knows  is 
tbe  character  of  porcelain,  or  china  ware. 

The  deposit  of  felspar  in  Delaware,  from 
which  the  porcelain  factory  in  Philadelphia 
is  supplied,  is  both  excidlent  for  its  working, 
and  beautiful  in  its  appearance.  It  breaks 
in  large  and  smooth  plate.*,  has  alaiut  the 
transluceiicy  of  a  china  cup,  and  a  Ix'antiful 
lustre. 

3'hougb  less  common  in  any  considerable 
nins.ses  tban  qmirtz,  specimens  can  still  lie 
found  within  every  moderate  di.*trict  in  all 
the  .Atlantic  stafis,  and  can  easily  be  fur¬ 
nished  for  every  school  in  the  Fnion.  by  the 
memlMTs  of  schools  in  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  or  Boston,  and  certaiidy  by  the 
children  of  the  three  cities.  .And  as  it  is 
more  bles.«ed  to  give  than  to  receive,  those 
who  shall  collect  and  send  this  and  a  few 
other  elementary  specimens  in  Geology,  to 
schools,  as  a  commencr  meiit  of  school  cab¬ 
inets,  will  l>e  more  ble.*sed  tban  those  to 
whom  they  send  them. 

E.XPERIMENTS. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Ira  bowl,  or  deep  plate,  be  filled  with  ’ 
water,  and  a  cork  or  piece  of  light  wood, 
containing  the  wick  of  a  candle,  lie  floated 
upon  the  surface,  and  a  pint  glass  placed 
over  tbe  wood  while  the  wick  is  burning,  it 
will  lie  seen  whether  it  will  contimie  to 
burn  ;  and  if  it  should  go  out,  and  the  water 
rise  in  the  glass,  it  will  be  seen  what  portion 
of  the  atmosphere,  nearly,  is  consumed,  and 
of  coiirs*',  oxigen. 

If  a  half  pint  via!  be  half  filled  with  water, 
and  inverted  in  a  tumbler  containing  a  little 
water,  and  the  whole  placed  before  the  fire, 
it  will  he  seen  whether  the  water  in  the  vial 


FAMILY  LYCEUM. 


will  rise  or  lall,  und  whether  the  air  in  the  The  right  angled  triangle  is  more  used  by  it,  how  much  one  and  one,  two  and  one,  able  to  tell  how  many  joints  he  has  in  a  fin- 
viul  is  expanded  or  eontracted  hy  heat.  than  cither,  or  all  the  others,  in  its  applica-  three  and  one,  two  and  two,  three  and  two,  ger,  and  tl^at  at  each  of  these  joints,  and  all 

lion  to  the  other  sciences  and  the  arts.  In  live  and  three,  eight  und  five,  &c.  are,  hnt  others  in  his  system,  a  lever  or  levers  ar«p1y> 
INTELLECTS.  ^  fomicr  iiumher  we  s|)oke  of  the  earpen-  he  can  understand  how  many  will  he  left,  if  ing  to  give  motion  to  his  limbs,  and  strength 

U  e  yesterday  stepped  into  a  neighbor’s  ter's  theorem;  it  is  founded  on  an  interest-  one  is  taken  from  one,  two  from  five,  three  and  vigor  to  all  his  |K)wers. 

liouse,  where  we  observed  a  little  girl  three  ing  principle  of  a  right  angled  triangle. —  from  eight,  or  five  from  twelve,  lie  of  - ^ - 

yeais  ol<l  very  busily  anil  happily  employed  The  principle  is,  that  a  square  drawn  on  the  course  can  not  leant  merely,  hut  he  can  Human  Symmetry. 

at  the  table,  with  her  bricks,  (intellectual  longest  side  of  any  right  angled  triangle,  kiww,  as  the  young  lady  did,  about  the  The  symmetry  of  human  character,  as  it 

blocks)  dissected  maps,  mineriils,  shells,  &:c.  contains  precisely  as  much  surface,  as  both  shape  and  motion  of  tlie  earth,  when  she  is  formed  hy  its  Creator,  is  transcendently 

which  stie  called  her  cahinet,  with  all  the  {|u>  squm-cs  drawn  on  the  other  two  sides,  saw  them  illustrated,  for  the  first  time,  hy  an  beautiful  and  sublime.  l'hephysical,intel- 
speeimeiis  of  w  hich  she  appeared  to  he  per-  This  principle  we  will  illustrate  with  a  draw-  apple  in  the  iiaiid  of  her  uncle,  tliat  three  lectual,  social  and  moral  powers  of  man,  are 

feeily  Ihiiiiliar.  .«he  had  ceiiamly  display-  ing  in  some  future  mimher.  Numerous  oth-  and  two  are  five;  that  five  threes  are  fifteen,  so  beautifully  blended  and  wisely  fitted  to 

ed  great  taste  in  the  arrangi  nieiit  of  them.  principles  and  uses  of  the  right  angled  &e.  [See  ‘  ricliool  Globe, ’  in  Lyceum, No. I.]  exercise  and  strengthen  each  other,  that  the 
Diii  ing  the  se.ssioii  oi  the  (  onneeticut  triangle  might  he  mentioned,  hut  they  must  Desides  addition  und  subtraction,  multi-  principal  business  of  the  parent  and  teacher 


Legi.'-lature,  in  New  Haven,  three  or  four  [,g  P,p  {Pg 


phcalioti  und  division  can  he  clearly  ilhis-  is,  to  pre.serve  this  proportion,  and  to  bring 


years  siiice,  several  of  the  memhers  were  in-  The  properties  and  uses  of  this  simple,  trated  hy  this  f  rame  of  counters,  hy  a  con-  these  powers  to  act  upon  each  other. 

\  iled  to  V  isit  the  cahiiiet,  belonging  to  \  ale  pgj  efficient  instrument  of  knowledge,  are  tinual  addition  or  rejietition  of  two,  three.  Each  power  is  strengthened  hy  its  own 
College,  wiiicli  IS  one  of  the  three  or  four  i-o  numerous  and  important  that  the  explan-  five,  (See.  It  cun  readily  be  seen,  hyplacing  exercise,  and  all  are  strengthened  hy  exer- 
most  conij'lete  in  the  world.  Alter  the  legis-  ntion  and  ajiplication  of  them  constitute  four  threes,  or  seven  fives,  how  many  cising  each  other.  'I'he  child  strengthens 

lators  on  L(/wcafto/i  returued  to  their  lodg-  .,  ,]j.«tinct  science,  called  Taiuo.voMETay,  threes  tliere  are  in  twelve,  fives  in  thirty-  his  muscles,  and  learns  to  walk,  hy  walking ; 

ings,  one  said  to  another,  ‘of  v\  hat  use  an?  wliieh  deserves  to  he  a  familiar  eompaniciii  five;  how  mm  h  one  fourth,  two  fourths,  he  cultivates  his  voice,  and  It  urns  to  sing, 
.'ill  those  stones  the}  have  got  pill  |1  u|)  there  in  every  school  und  family.  It  is  our  inten-  three  fourlhs  ;  one  third,  two  thirds,  &e.  of  hy  singing  ;  he  strengthens  his  mind,  atjtl 

Keplied  another,  ‘Jam  suit!  l  don  t  know  ;  tion  to  give  at  some  future  time,  if  vvtt  can,  twelve,  are  ;  also,  one  filth,  two  fifths,  three  learnstojudg(',hy  examining,coni|)aring,  and 

they  have  got  .strange  notions  about  euuca-  ;,void  being  irksome,  somewhat  in  de-  fifths,  6cc.  of  thirty-five.  drawing  conclusions ;  he  cultivates  his  social 

tion  now-a-days ;  some  thiiik  that  their  gals  tail,  the  principles,  u.ses  and  application  of  This  subject  has  more  numerous  applica-  faculties,  hy  free  and  ffiemlly  intercourse 
triiist  lain  geography.  J  don  t  want  any  the  science  of  Triangles  or  Trigonometry,  tions,  and  a  more  extensive  Ixjaring  than  in  with  other  memhers  of  his  family,  or  with 

such  stuff  lor  niy  gals.  If  they  can  arn  to  - - !!_ - ! —  its  connection  with  numbers ;  we  believe  it  his  school  or  pla\ mates.  .\hove  all,  ho 

milk  well,  and  make  cheese  that  Will  fetch  I’ P  R  A  T  U  S .  has  an  influence  upon  nearly  all  the  habits  .'•trengthens  the  power  and  love  of  doing 


three  fourlhs ;  one  third,  two  thirds,  &e.  of  hy  singing ;  he  strengthens  his  mind,  and 
twelve,  are  ;  also,  one  filth,  two  fifths,  three  learnstojudge,hy  examining,coni|)aring, and 
fifths,  &c.  of  thirty-five.  drawing  conclusions ;  he  cultivates  his  social 

This  subject  has  more  numerous  applica-  faculties,  hy  free  and  friendly  intercourse 


a  good  jiriee,  1  had  rather  have  it  than  all 
their  knowledge  of  geography.’ 

MORALS. 

Connected  with  a  Church,  less  fhu'i  a 
tlionsand  miles  from  Boston,  wa.s  a  female 
prayer  meeting,  which  emhrnced  some  of 
the  most  genteel  classes,  the  ladies  of  some 
ordinnrv  merchants,  also  of  mechanics,  and 
even  some  persons  engaged  in  domestic  ser¬ 
vice.  After  a  few  meetin"-  sevend  of  the 
ladies,  believing  that  their  «  reator  had  de¬ 
signed  to  have  different  classes  in  society, 
thought  it  improper  for  them  to  mix  promis¬ 
cuously  Avith  various  clmses,  as  thvy  were 
railed  to  do  at  their  meetings,  and  projKised 
and  instituted  n  frenteel  prayer  meetins;,  that 
fliev  might  preserve  the  distinction  in  society 
which  was  designed  hy  the  Oijeet  of  their 
w'orshiji. 

Capt.  Paddock,  who  was  wrecked  a  few 
years  since  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  was  taken 


X  R  I  T  H  V!  o  M  r,  T  E  n . 


of  the  mind,  as  applied  to  almost  every  snb-  good  deeds,  hy  acts  of  kindness  and  benev- 
ject  in  the  course  of  a  person’s  life,  .  But  olence — little,  if  any,  hy  precepts, 
this  is  too  large  u  subject  to  attempt  to  jirc-  The  evident  design  of  our  Creator  is,  to 
sent  on  tlie  present  occasion;  it  we  could  have  all  the  other  powers  exercised,  sous  to 
hclieve  that  its  interest  on  the  minds  of  slrengiheii  the  moral  powers ;  to  he  effected 

teachers  and  parents  was  equal  to  its  vast  and  shown,  hy  love  to  God  and  onr  neigh- 

iiiqioitanrc,  or  that  they  would  feel  interest  hor — hy  good  works — hy  cffioris  to  henefit 
enough  in  it  to  e.xaniine  it,  we  would  pro-  onr  fellow-men— hy  seeking  opportunities 

sent  to  their  v  iew  some  other  points  and  to  bestow  favors — hy  aiming,  in  every  act, 

1  hearings  in  a  future  nnniher.  to  make  some  fellow -heing  or  some  creature 

The  instrument  ht?re  refiresented,  is  de-  hujipy. 
signed  for  sidiools;  a  smaller  one  is  pn  par- 


C(1  to  instruct  and  amuse  young  cliildreii  at 
home. 


I'roiii  .Vniott's  1‘liysics. 


R  Y  S  T  A  L  L  I  Z  A  T  I  O  .N  . 


No  child  probably  ever  learned  to  count. 


hv  the  vrahs  and  held  in  bondage  for  scAcr-  without  the  aid  of  visible  objects.  Jlisovvn  I’owvr.  Pul-  vvi  it  is  remarkably  jiroved,  hy  the  forms 

al  weeks.  One  of  the  most  striking  fentiires  limbs  and  organs,  such  as  liis  hands,  tingers.  Each  of  our  hands  is  composed  of  sixteen  siirliiees  left,  when  the  mass  is  broken 


Cr.vsTALMZATio.x  is  exemidified  in  the 
The  J.  e  V  s  r  .  rollovving  jiiirtienlars : 

Water  heginning  to  freeze,  shoots  delicate 
needles  across  the  surface;  these  thicken 
«iid  iiitcivveave  until  the  whole  ma.ss  has 
TM  become  solid,  hnt  the  crystalline  arinngt'- 
ment  always  remains,  in  most  substances 
Fill,  vvi  j[  remarkably  jiroved,  hy  the  forms  of  the 


in  the  eharaeter  of  his  raptors  was  their 
pnnefiiidity  in  their  prayers.  They  prayed 


vas  tfieir  eyes,  month,  ears,  &.c.  probably  lead  and  aid  levers,  (perhajis  anatomists  would  say  more,) 
y  prayed  the  child  to  make  the  tirst  attempts  at  com-  moved  hy  nmseks  and  tendons,  'I’lie  wlioic  « 


Moisture  freezing  on  the  window-pane  in 
inter,  exhibits  the  most  heaniil'ul  variety  of 


.iral  Trisnglr. 


f-*  alone  Tc  anr  c. 


f'lirvid  Triangle 


.  _ .J 

lio'celov  'l’r:aii"le. 


nose  are  not  repeated,  like  the  arms  and  ears,  tin  inselves,  und  perlbrm  the  serv  ices  allotted  If  a  piece  of  copper  he  thrown  into  a  so- 
*'■  ~  .Much  further  than  that,  eliiklren  seldom  go,  to  them,  hy  the  application  of  the  lever,  or  a  hition  of  silver  in  nitric  acid,  it  is  prcferreil 

G  E  O  M  K  T  R  V.  jii  comhining  and  comparing  numbers,  until  conihiuation  of  levci-s  acting  upon  each  other,  hy  the  acid  to  the  silver,  and  is  di.'solv  ed  ac- 

— ♦ —  they  are  three  or  four  years  old.  TJie  steam  engine  causes  the  boat  to  plow  eordingly  :  the  .silv(  r  in  the  mean  tinie,diir- 

X  N  n  I  r  s .  'J’hongh  the  abstract  principles  of  num-  the  deep ;  the  looms, shuttles,  spindles,  sjiools,  ing  its  precipitation  or  separation,  assumes 

hers  are,  from  tlieir  nature,  more  difficult  for  to  .'^jiread  through  an  extensive  manulac-  the  lot  in  of  a  heantiftil  shnih  or  tree,  resting 

'  \  chiidren  or  adults,  than  almost  any  thing  tory  the  huz  of  business  hy  the  .same  sinijile  on  the  remaining  copper  as  its  root.  T'hi.s 

\  they  atteiiqit  to  learn,  nnnaliiral  obstacles  instrument.  a|)peaianee  is  cailcd  the  .Irbor  Diauo'. 

/  \  A  are  frequently  thrown  in  their  way  hy  an  at-  The  fai’iner  and  mcehaiiie,  not  only  move  .Any  metal  vvhieh  has  been  melted,  when 

/  \  /  tempt  to  aid  them.  It  is  always  an  obstacle  thcmselve.s,  hut  tlieir  waggons,  plows,  lines,  allowed  to  cool  again,  slowly  and  at  rest, 

/  \  /  ''  in  the  way  of  a  child’s  learning  to  count,  to  saws,  chisels,  pkuic.s,  N:c.  hy  the  same  mean.s.  heeomi’s  solid  first  on  the  outside  of  the 

/  \  ^'  \  learn  the  names  ot' nurnhers  faster  than  he  The  lover  is  .sonietiiues  called  a  power;  mass.  If,  hel’nre  the  cooling  he  completed, 

\  /  attaches  ideas  to  those  names.  For  exam-  as  arc  the  imllcy,  wedge,  &c.;  hut  it  is  evi-  the  reinaini.ng  liqiiiil  he  poured  from  within, 

^  ^  p!e,  it  is  ill!  injury  to  a  child  ever  to  liave  dent,  tliat  the  lever,  wiieel  and  axle,  .screw,  a  eiirions  internal  crystalline  structure,  like 

I.qa.!n  .->ral  Triangle.  alone  1  cang  c.  Iieaid  the  vvonl^Vn,  iiniil  he  has  five  ohjeets  ijiclhu'd  plane,  pulley  and  wedge,  are  noth-  grotto  work,  is  seen.  What  i.s  eallecl  the 

"  placed  hi'fore  him,  and  until  he  has  a  dis-  im;  more  than  in.struinent.s,  to  wliieli  povvei-  grain  of’a  metal  is  the  result  of  tliis  crystal- 

'  /\  tine:  idea  of  the  previous  numbers.  'J'he  is  ajiplied.  'J'lic  jiovver  apjdicd  to  these  in-  li/alimi. 

y'  \  trouble,  to  children,  of  these  names  without  strut  neiits  is  always  derived,  in  ordinary  e;;-  Saltpetre,  glanher  salt,  cojiperns  (to  n.se 

j  \  ideas,  must  have  been  observed  Iw  every  ses,  from  gravitation,  heat  or  contraction  of  popular  namc.x,)  or  any  other  of  the  many 

\  /  \  jiareiit,  m  noticing  that  they  .<ay  one,  two,  niiiseles ;  liir  which,  see  I.yceuin,  No.  J.  neutral  snit.s,  heing  dissolved  in  water,  an«l 

'  ^  rive,  eight,  dve.  using  those  words  which  In  the  use  of  the  lever,  as  will  la-  seen  hy  the  water  being  then  allowed  slowly  to 

/  \  i  \  happen  to  lie  easiest  or  most  striking  to  them,  a  rianee  at  the  fliagnim  aliove,  three  jiarts  or  evaporate,  re-ayijiears  in  heaiitifnl  regular 

I  \  y  /  \  vvitliont  any  regard  to  their  order  in  value,  eireumstauees  are  to  he  brought  into  view,  crystals,  each  salt  Inn  ing  its  |)eenliur  forms. 

’  -  .  .  \  if  a  child  had  ruver  heard  the  vvoril  live,  to  understand  the  nature  or  application  of  All  the  precious  stones  are  crystals,  and 

\  '  ^  eight,  tenor  any  otlier  iimiiher,  hetbre  he  the  instrument,  or  to  acquire  tlie  greatest  eanhewellcut,onlyj)arulieJtothcirnutur- 

Ciifv-tcl  Triangle  li«'cilo7Tr  had  received  an  irn[>iTssion  upon  his  mind  skill  in  using  it.  TJicso  are  the  weight,  fid-  al  faces. 

”  of  tlie  mimhers,  as  well  as  the  w  ords  three,  criim  und  jjovver ;  or  the  object  to  1h3  mov-  The  basaltic  pillars  of  the  Giant’s  Cim.se- 

A  more  powerful  iiisti  ument  for  the  ad-  ami  four,  he  ol' course,  would  not  he  troiib-  ed,  or  the  obstacle  to  be  overcome,  the  jioint  way  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  Isle  of  Stafla, 
vanceiiicnt  of  science,  or  for  the  pi actie.e  ot  led  with  tlio.se,  to  him,  niimeaiiing  words.  around  wliieh  it  is  moved,  tuid  the  power  which  appears  like  a  garden  snyijiortcd  on 
the  ails,  piohahly  does  nut  exist,  than  liie  To  aid  ehikiren  in  their  first  attempts  at  which  d(M‘s  the  work.  magnificent  columns  in  the  midst  of  the 

triangle.  W  ithout  it  the  mu  vi  yorcoiild  not  comparing  and  comhining  nninhers,  and  to  It  will  1m‘  .S(3eii  at  once,  tliat  those  three  ocean,  arc  natural  ervstalline  arrangements 
easily  mea.siiro  a  fi*  Id,  a  .seaman  mivigaie  a  furmsli  many  convenieiit  illustrations  in  the  jiarTs  mav  Ix'  ditiiTently  .situated  in  relation  of  |)arlicles,  equalling  in  regularity  and 
ship,  or  an  astrciioiiier  find  ibe  dmlaiice  or  more  advanci'd  parts  of  Arithmetic,  and  in  to  each  oilier ;  the  fulcrum  may  he  between  lieauty  any  human  work,  and  so  far  surpas- 
•  liiiieiisions  ofa  planet  er  the  .siin.  .Viid  yet  Aigehra,  is  the  olijeel  of  the  inslruiiieiit  rep-  the  vveiglit  and  |)ower,  ns  in  the  illiistrafioii  sing  in  grandeur  even  theEgyi<tian|)yra* 
the  w  hole  of  it  is  eum|iri.s;-i|  in  three  lines,  rcs'-iitid  in  the  print  above.  It  is  ev  ident  at  alaive ;  or  the  weight  may  he  between  the  mids,  that  superstitions  conjecture  naturally 
niul  three  angles,  though  the.se  lines  and  an-  ilii)  first  glance  at  the  nihject,  that  141  fnlcnmi  imd  the  jiovvvr,  as  would  he  the  supposed  there  had  been  giant  architects, 
gles  lio  not  alvvav  s  hear  the  same  proporiion  moveable  objects,  capable  of  heing  put  iiiio  case  if  the  two  fii^st  named  should  he  made  It  would  he  endless  to  go  on  emimerating 
to  each  otl'cr.  In  some  triangle-  the  sides  an  infinite  variety  ol'fbi  ins  and  combinations,  to  sliifl  places  ;  or  the  jiovver  may  he  between  erv  stalline  masses,  for  all  nature’s  forms,  in 
are  all  of  equal  lengtii,  win  n  they  are  called  ami  at  the  same  time  so  arranged  and  eon-  the  fulerum  and  the  weight,  as  is  the  ea.s<«  the  inanimate  creation,  as  well  as  in  mo.st 
l■<plilaIeraI  li  iangles.  Some  hav  i;  tw  o  sides  j  nected  as  to  he  comjiaet  and  always  at  hand,  in  most  of  the  limbs  of  animals ;  idl  of  vvhieh  organized  bodies,  are  regular  and  symniet- 
ol’ the  same  length,  with  the  third  either  imist  he  capable  of  uses  and  of  applications  may  lie  clearly  illnslrtited  hy  the  sinqile  in-  ricul ;  and  what  we  see  of  broken  continents, 
loiigi  r  or  slii.rtfi-  iliaii  tlie  other  two,  when  |  in  illustrating  mimhers,  literally  endless. —  strnment  connecteil  with  the  Lyceum  ajijm-  and  islands,  and  rocks,  and  wild  aljiinescene- 
they  are  called  isosceles  triangles,  t^ome  |  It  is  not  imeommon  tbr  teachers,  ulfer  hav-  latns  reprcsimted  hy  the  print  alnive  ;  and  ry,  are  the  etibets  of  suhseipient  convulsions, 
have  all  their  sides  mieqiiat,  which  are  called  ing  used  the  ariilimometer  for  years,  to  dis-  still  more  cle.irly,  hy  the  comhination  of  lev-  which  have  deranged  a  primitiv  e  and  iiutnr* 
sealiim  triangles.  cover  new  iiltistrationscajmhle  oi  heiiigmade  ers  iK'longing  to  the  .same  apparatii.^,  and  tlie  ul  order. 

The  lines  enclosing  triangles,  may  he  hy  it.  other  iiustrumei its  eomposing  what  are  called  .Aliich  ingenuity  has  been  employed  to  ac- 

straigdit  or  curved,  when  th«  y  are  called  We  cannot,  therefore,  in  a  brief  descriji-  iJie  mechanical  jiowers.  count  for  the  spccitic  forms  which  different 

plane  or  curved  ti  iangles.  tionOf  the  insiniment,  mention  many  of  its  Without  attempting  a  full  illustration  of  bodies  assume;  hnt  the  snhjeet  is  not  yet 

'I'hcise  ligiircH  ditier,  not  only  in  their  inniimendile  applications,  either  in  fainilie.s  the  in.^trumeiit  presented  in  the  drawing,  and  reduced  to  a  state  fitting  it  to  be  a  part  of 

sides,  hnt  in  their  angles.  Every  jilane  iri-  or  schools,  it  tiiay  he  mentioned,  however,  much  less  all  tlie  instruments  with  wliich  it  this  elementary  study.  A  familiarity  with 
angle  must  have  two  acute  angles ;  the  oth-  that  a  parent,  or  older  brother  or  sister,  or  is  connected,  it  may  he  remarked,  that  the  the  various  figures,  which  the  exact  science 
er  may  he  obtuse  or  right ;  or  they  may  all  the  child  himself,  may  use  it,  to  give  him  a  sim|ilicity,  the  constant  use,  and  the  endless  of  measures  treats  of,  is  required  in  the  per- 
he  acute.  In  a  curved  triangle,  tiie  angles  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  unity  or  one  ;  of  applications  of  the  lever,  witli  its  vju-ious  son  vv  ho  exfiects  to  pursue  it  with  pleasure 
may  all  lx?  acute,  right  or  obtuse.  By  look-  one  repeated,  so  as  to  make  two,  three,  (5ce.;  combinations,  jiresent  it  as  an  important  and  or  advantage.  The  facts  are  extremely  cu¬ 
ing  at  the  equator,  eciqitic  and  nieridiuns  und  always  to  present  the  numbers 3  or  5  interesting  subject  for  early  instruction ;  and  rious,  and  the  scientific  investigation  of 
upon  a  common  globe,  the  form  of  a  curved  to  the  eye  of  the  child,  when  the  word  we  hope  tlie  time  is  not  distant,  wlien  every  them  may  ultimately  give  important  infor- 
triangle  ran  Imi  seen  and  understood  ujore  strikes  his  ear.  child  in  ail  primary  schools  in  tlie  land,  mution  respecting  the  intimate  constitution 

clearly  than  by  a  drawing  njKin  p.npcr.  I  The  child  can  not  only  sec  and  und*  rstand  will  knote  as  mush  abotU  himself  as  to  be  of  material  nature. 


FAMILY  LYCfitJM, 


CT^Howard’s  Cottagers.  B  o  n  e  a  n  d  I  v  o  r  v  .  had  a  large  knife  hai,giii(5  by  a  string  in  his  bo-  Librarhs. 

,  ■  ij  1  -1  of  Ur^nfMi  nf  niiinvilfl  flro  r'nmnnflpH  nf  n  warriors  Were  tali  men,  with  their  la-  The  three  largest  Libraries  in  ibe  United  States^ 

C'artBi^oii,  near  Bedford;  he  encouraged  chiefly  of  piiosphate  of  lime,  with  a  small  In  about  three  month*,  several  of  the  white  e  city  o  laicpr 

their  of  industry,  visited  them  in  sick-  fmriion  of  other  earths,  and  impregnated  with  people  went  to  visit  Massasoit.  They  carried  a  - 

ness,  and  relieved  their  distresses.  The  cot-  oily  and  gelatinous  matter.  Exposure  to  heat  red  coat  with  some  lace  on  it,  as  a  present,  with  Cabiwets  or  Natura 


Cabinets  or  Natural  History. 
The  collection  of  specimens  io  Natural  History,  is 
Vale  College,  is  the  most  valuable,  and  that  owned  by 
the  Marine  Society,  in  Salem,  one  of  the  meet  baaa- 
tiful,  in  the  United  States. 


-  ,  1-  1  ,  1  .•  „  u..  _ _ lie  Know  11  iiicv  came  iiuHi  iiiiii.  j  iiev  saiuicn  ■  luui,  in  me  uniieu  oiaies. 

Still  not  raising  the  low  rents  at  which  they  er,  and  sometimes  by  the  use  of  chlonne  gas.  by  firing  their  guns,  which  pleased  - 

had  iireviously  iieen  let.  His  relative,  the  It  is  wrought  by  sawing,  tuniing,  iVc.,  and  |,i,„  greatly.  He  then  put  on  the  coat  and  hung  ^-.r  rwr  ivn  vn¥«  I, 

lute  Samuel  V\  iiithread.  Esq.,  who  had  an  is  {lolished  with  pumice  and  tnjioli.  Ivor/i  (bg  chain  around  his  neck,  and  appeared  very  * 

I'State  in  the  same  village,  seeing  how  Mr.  is  the  material  of  the  elephant’s  tusks.  It  proud  of  his  gifts.  He  named  about  thirty  pla-  If,  on  every  .Monday  morning,  each  child  in  the  fif- 
Howard  liud  contributed  to  the  relief,  the  agrees  with  Ixine  in  its  |)rincipal  profierties,  ces,  of  which  he  was  the  sachem,  and  said  that  ly  thousand  schools  in  the  U.  States,  should  pay  One 
welliire,  and  the  comfort  of  iiis  litllow  creji-  but  is  more  comjiart,  hard,  and  white,  and  his  people  should  take  their  beaver  skins  to  the  Cent  for  a  School  Library,  ample  provision  would  be 
tures,  rebuilt  si'vernl  cottages  soon  after,  with  receives  a  finer  fiolish.  Wlien  burnt  in  close  white  m«n.  lie  then  lighted  his  pipe,  and  ask-  made  for  respectable  and  increasing  Libraries,  ia  ail 
the  stime  l»enevolent  views;  so  tiiat  Carding-  vessels  and  arterwards  reduced  to  powder,  it  '  d  |hem  many  questions  about  the  country  from  ,bose  schools. 

ton,  which  was  at  one  time  the  abode  of  pov-  furnishes  the  pigment  called  ivory  black,  which  they  came,  and  showed  great  friendship  - 

erty  and  wndchedness  w.xs  converted  into  The  of  marine  animals,  differ  from  Massasoit  sent  word  to  p 

one  of  the  neatest  Mllaps  m  the  kingdom  ;  lione  m  liemg  comjMised  of  carlxmate,  in-  i,;^  fiends  at  Ply  mouth,  that  he  was  very  sick.  Porcelain,  of  an  excellent  quality,  ti  made  in  Phi- 
exhibiting  all  the  pleasing  appearances  of  stead  of  phospliate  of  lime. — Bigelow.  and  rennested  «nme  of  them  income  and  see  hini  ladelphia,  from  adularia,  a  species  of  felspar.  Chrome 


j  of  the  neatest  \  illaps  in  the  kingdom  ;  lione  in  lieing  comjMised  of  carlxmate,  in-  i,;^  Plymouth,’ that  Ve  was  very  sick.  Porcelain,  of  an  excellent  quality,  is  made  in  Phi- 

libiting  all  the  pleasing  appearances  of  stead  of  phospliate  of  lime. — Bigelow.  and  requested  some  of  them  to  come  and  see  hini  ladelphia,  from  adularia,  a  species  of  felspar.  Chrome 

npeteiice  and  content,  the  natural  rewards  -  before  he  died.  Mr.  Winslow  went,  w  ith  an  in-  VelloW,  and  Epsom  Salts,  of  an  excelleui  quality,  are 

rural  industry  and  virtue.  11  o  r  .v  .  dian  named  Hobomoc  as  an  interpreter.  He  made  in  Baltimore ;  both  from  minerals  in  that  vicin- 

— • —  Hor.v  differs  from  Ixme,  not  only  in  its  found  the  house  full  of  Indians,  and  six  or  eight  ity. 

Mr  Pitt  texture,  which  is  softer,  but  also  in  its  com-  f  round  his  bed,  and  rubbing  him  Copperas,  (sulphate  of  iron,)  is  made  from  the  sul- 

xxr  L-  If  1  oosition,  fx'inu-  comtxised  chiefly  of  animal  *‘^1*  him  warm.  He  said,  O,  W  ni-low ,  1  phurct  of  iron,  in  Straflbrd,  Vt.  where  it  is  found  in 

IR  Walter  hARQunARcallingonedavoii  P'^mun,  lain^  cumjiu  u  nuciiy  shall  never  see  vou  again  !  But  Mr.  \V  nislow 

.  Pitt,  the  Premier  observ'ed  him  to  he  un-  resenihlmg  coagulated  albumen,  and  bim  some  medicine,  and  he  soon  became  ^  _ 


<‘ompetPiice  and  content,  the  natural  rewards 
of  rural  industry  and  virtue. 


Mr.  Pitt.  texture,  wUicn  is  soner,  nut  ai^>. nits  com-  ^eep  him  warm.  He  said,  ‘  O,  Winriow ,  1 

Sir  W’alter  FARQUnARcallingonedavoii  fx'iiig  coiiqxisid  of  amu.a  again  !  ’  But  Mr.  Winslow 

.Mr.  Pitt,  the  Premier  observ'ed  him  to  he  un-  "***Ilo*-  resemhimg  coagulated  albumen,  and  bi,n  some  medicine,  and  he  soon  became 

usuallv  ruffled,  and  entitiin'd  what  was  the  containing  but  bftle  lime.  Horn  when  Jieat-  ^.^1].  Mr.  Winslow  sent  to  Plymouth  for  two 
omtter?  ‘  W'bv  to  tell  voii  the  truth  ’  rcolied  ed  Ix'coiiies  soft,  flexible,  and  plastic,  capa-  chickens  for  Massasoit  to  eat,  but  he  would  not 


mutter.^  ‘  Wliv,  to  tell  you  the  truth,’  implied  ^  «ott,  tlexiDIe,  uiirl  plast  . 

Sir  Walter,  ‘  I  am  extremely  angry  with  my  Wc  of  beiiig  cemented  and  pn-ssed  by  moulds  suffer  them  to  be  killed.  I.v  ihe  Ln, ted  States,  are  more  ibaa  four  m.llious  of 

daughter.  She  lias  permittwilierself  to  fort  u  mto  a  great  variety  of  shaix's.-/6.  Some  years  after  Mr  M  tnslow  on  his  return  ri.ddren  between  the  ages  of  three  and  s.xteri.  yea,,. 

nn  nttnehmeut  tu  n  vumi.rir..iitlotn.in  hv  un  -  »  distance.  Stopped  to  see  his  old  friend.  One  half  of  them  might  be  employed  to  render  their 

T.  .  t  ,  ,  .  .  S ^ 

to  Ix'  my  .son-in-law.’  ‘  \ow,  let  me  sjiy  one  Tins  substance  exists  in  the  form  of  plates  inform  the  w  bites  that  .Mr.  Winslow  was  dead.  >aiural  History,  and  m  commencing  minute  and 
word  in  the  young  lady’s  behalf,’  returned  on  the  outside  of  the  shell  of  a  species  of  They  believed  it,  and  mourned  greatly.  In  a  fooFORSli  R**“Fal  resources  of  our  coun- 

the  minister.  ‘  Is  the  voting  man  yon  men-  sea  turtle  (TV-s/udo /tniin’cnffi).  It  resembles  few  days  Massasoit  went  home  with  Mr.  W  ins-  'O'- 

tion,  of  a  re.spcctahic  family  ?  ’  ‘He  is.’  ‘Is  liorn  in  its  gtmeral  proixjrtit'S,  and  like  that  low,  ami  being  asked  why  he  sent  a  report  of  his 

lie  resjXTtahle  in  himst'lf.' ’  ‘He  is,’  ‘Has  article  may  he  wrought  by  softening  it  in  deatli?  replied,  ‘  That  you  might  be  more  glad  Rail  Wats. 

he  the  maiincfs  and  ediictition  of  a  gentle-  Ix'iling  water,  and  subjecting  it,  wliile  hot,  to  10  find  him  return  alive  !  ’  ^  The  Kail  Road  Company  who  have  made  mum 

miin.^’  ‘He  ]ia.s.’  ‘Has  he  an  estimable  pressure  in  mot tld.s.  The  edges  of  dirterent  la  1632,  Ma<sasoit  had  a  battle  with  the  Nar-  progres.s  iu  connecting  the  waters  ol  New  York  with 

eliaitictor ? ’  ‘He  has,’  ‘W’liv,  titen,  mv  itieces,  hv  pressing  tliem  with  lieated  irons,  those  of  Philadelphia,  have  given  to  the  Legislature 

dear  rir  \V  alter,  lic,«itate  110  longer.  \oii  may  Ixj  joined  togetlier  and  made  to  coliere  Por  forty  years  he  continued  the  firm  friend  of  Jciseyi  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  their 

and  1  are  well  aeipiainted  with  the  delusions  linnly. — lb.  (i,e  while'men,  furnishiiio'  them  with  articles  of  grant,  besides  a  transit  duty,  which  must  amouni  to 

of  life.  Eet  ytair  daughter  follow  her  owu  —  trade,  an  1  giving  them  a.ssistance  against  their  not  less  than  thirty  thousand  dollars  anouaJIy. 

ineliiiations,  since  thtty  appi’tir  to  he  virtiiou.'’.  Whalebove  enemies.  He  had  two  sons,  Mooanam  and  Met-  - 

’\'oti  have  had  more  oppoitiiniiiesthtin  I  have  ~  ,  •  i.-  jr  .u  ..o  acomet.  The  former  was  called,  by  the  white  „  a.o„.o-* 

ofknovving  the  value  of  afl-eotiun,  and  ought  Tuts  sultstance  is ohtamed  from  the  mouffl  ,,eoplo.  .Alexander,  and  died  immediately  after'  If  IV  „ 


Two  Millions  of  Yocng  ScrtetorS. 

I.\  the  United  Slates,  are  more  iban  four  millions  of 


daughter.  She  lias  permitted  herself  to  form 
an  attachment  to  a  young  gentleman,  by  no 
means  qualified  in  point  of  rank  or  fortune, 
to  Ix'  my  .son-in-law.’  ‘\ow,  let  me  sjiy  one 


Tortoise  Shell. 


Ill,  ot  a  re.spcetaDic  lamily  .'  ‘He  is.  ‘Is  liorn  in  its  gtmerai  propenit'S,  anti  iixe  inai  tow,  amt  neing  asxea  wny  ne  seiii  areporioi  nis 

»  resjXTtahle  in  himst'lf.' ’  ‘He  is,’  ‘Has  article  may  he  wrought  by  softening  it  in  deatli?  replied,  ‘  That  you  might  be  more  glad  Rail  Wats. 

;  the  manners  and  ediictition  of  a  gentle-  Ix'iling  water,  am!  subjecting  it,  wliile  hot,  to  10  find  him  return  alive  !  ’  ^  The  Kail  Road  Company  who  have  made  some 

an.^’  ‘He  lia.s.’  ‘Has  he  an  estimable  pn'ssiire  in  moiild.s.  The  edges  of  dirterent  la  1632,  Massasoit  had  a  battle  w’ith  the  Nar-  progres.*  iu  connecting  the  waters  ol  New  York  with 
laitictor  ?  ’  ‘  He  has,’  ‘W’liv,  titen,  mv  itieces,  hv  pressing  them  with  lieated  irons,  those  of  Philadelphia,  have  given  to  the  Legislature 

■ar  rir  \V  alter,  lic,«itate  110  longer.  \oii  may  Ixj  joined  togetlier  and  made  to  coliere  Por  forty  years  he  continued  the  firm  friend  of  Jersey,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  their 


the  while  men,  furnishing  them  with  articles  of  gr®n*i  besides  a  transit  duty,  which  must  amouni  to 
trade,  an  1  giving  them  a.ssistance  against  their  not  less  than  th;rty  thousand  dollars  anouaJIy. 
enemies.  He  had  two  sons,  Mooanam  and  Met-  - 


Whalebove.  eiiemii  s.  rie  naa  iwo  sons,  .siooanam  anu  Aiet- 

I  ini  ii<i\ c  ii.iii  iimi  c  iii.iMii  I  null  lus  mail  1  iiu\ u  ~  ,  ^  •  i.  •  je  acomet.  The  former  was  called,  by  the  wliite  1  aidu..... 

ofkiiowing  tlie  value  of  aftcctiun,  and  ouglit  Juts  snlwtance  is  obtained  from  the  m  1  people,  .\lexan(ler,  and  died  immediately  after  Ob  \v»rv.  of  I’l  n  • 

to  respect  if.  Let  the  niiion  take  place,  and  hi*  '“'her.  in  1662.  He  was  succeeded  by  Met-  ^  ^  commumca.^ 

1  will  not  Ix'  immindful  that  1  had  tiio  ideas-  arrrariged  on  the  outer  acomet,  or  Philip,  the  most  terrible  enemy  of  the  to  the  American  Lyceuro,atlbeir,ast  meeting,  showed 

iiro  It  ’  ..la-  edge  of  tlh'  upper  jaw.  These  plates  ter-  Engli-h,  of  whom  I  shall  give  an  account  in  the  that  the  word  phantom  might  be  pronounced  wrong 

eoiiseiited  the  I  vers’'were  u  it  I  •  i*!!  ti  e  "'htRte  in  a  kind  of  hair.  VVhalelxme,  in  next  number.  in  3,839  differeni  wavs ;  and  that  it  might  be  written 

patronage’ of  the  minlsrer  .soon  gat’e  old  Sir  and  chemical  properties,  is  very - wrong  in  3,023  different  way. ;  and  that  this  word  i.  a 

Wa’ter  no  cause  to  regret  the  event.  Pinnlar  to  honi.  It  ts  strong,  light,  and  elas-  ^  ^  C  o  .t  v  e  n  t  1  o  n  .  specimen  to  show  the  labor  and  difficulty  of  pro- 

'  til?,  on  winch  accounts  it  is  apitlied  to  various  nouncing  and  spelling  our  'anguage,  with  the  present 

— ♦ —  mechanical  uses.  Wlialehoue,  when  lieated  AConvpniionofFarmcrs,Mechmici,  and  other  in-  alphabet. 

Motiov.  by  steam,  or  Ixiiling  water,  Ixcomes  more  dusirious  classes,  met  at  the  State-House,  on  Thurs-  - 

]\IoTio.v  is  file  term  apjilied  to  the  chang-  flexible,  find  if  Ixiit  into  any  sha|x,‘,  retains  day  last,  to  consult  upon  the  best  measures  to  promote  Tribute  to  IunorancC. 

ing  of  |dace  among  bodies,  its  form  on  cooling.  Hence  it  has  been  man-  their  interests  in  their  various  pursuits  in  business,  and  A  farmer  in  Pepperell,  .Mass,  has  spent  more  or  less 

Wert' lliero  no  motion  in  the  uni  verse,  it  nfacti.red  into  various  woven  fabrics.  It  in  the  education  of  their  children.  We  were  particu-  time  and  money,  nearly  every  year,  for  thirty  3'ears, 

would  he  dead.  It  would  he  without  the  may  he  cemented  in  tlie  same  way  as  horn  larly  gratified  to  find  that  the  last  object,  viz.  iL’dara-  in  digging  into  a  solid  rock  of  mica  slate,  in  pursuit  of 


to  irspect  if.  Let  the  union  take  place,  and  ^t^veral  s{xx-ies  of  whale,  vyhere  it  exist  ^is  father,  iu  1662.  He  was  succeeded  by  Met 
1  will  not  lx  immindful  that  I  had  tiio  pittas-  arrranged  on  the  outer  acomet  or  Phfiip,  the  most  terrible  enemy  of  th. 

ure  of  recommendiug  it.’  ’fhe  itltv.sician  ^  V  f  ’  "I  ‘  ' 

conseuted,  the  lovers Were  uuite.l  and  the  next  number. 

patronage  of  the  minlsrer  .soot,  gav’e  old  Sir  t:;M"re  and  chemical  properties,  ,s  very - 

Wa'ter  no  cause  to  regret  the  event.  '?  New  England  Convention. 

ti.?,  on  which  accounts  it  is  up[)Iie(l  to  various 


Motiov. 


l  i.'ing  or  sotting  sun,  or  river-ftow,  or  moving 
wind.'J,  or  sound,  or  light,  or  tuiimal  exi.st- 
ence.  To  imderstand  tlte  nature  and  l.aws  of 
the  motions  or  cl  uges  which  are  going  oti 
around  him,  is  to  man  of  the  greatest  imporr- 
a.'ice,  as  it  enahles  hint  to  adapt  his  actions 


or  turtle  shell, — lb.  ^wn,  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  proceedings  gold,  and  has  now  made  an  excavation  of  more  than 

-  ^  of  the  meeting  which  organized  the  Society.  .4nd,  sixty  feet,  which  he  has  done  in  a  gre^i  measure  by 

\V  A  X  .  though  no  politicians,  we  will  not  only  bid  every  so-  the  ptiwpf  of  heat  and  moisture,  or  by  applying  alier- 

Wax,  in  its  crude  state,  is  obtained  hv  ciety  and  every  measure,  Gml  .speed,  which  has  Edu-  naiely  fire  and  water, 

ineitiii"  the  honevconih  of  the  Ixe.  It  is  calfo'b  'h®  security  of  every  right,  for  us  object ;  but  If  he  had  known,  that  the  beautiful  crystals  which 
(■onimonlv  cla.ssed  with  vegotahle  suftstaiices,  we  shall  esteem  it  a  great  pleasure  to  give,  in  any  and  dazzled  his  eyes  were  nothing  more  nor  less  than  sul- 

hut  the  experiments  of  Hulxr  have  sliowii,  ®very  w  ay  in  our  power,  a  very  humble  cooperation  |  hur  and  iron,  or  reflected  that  ‘  all  was  nut  gold  that 

that  it  is  produced  hv  tlie  bees  themselves,  -  glistened,’  he  might  have  saved  his  time,  bis  money, 


. .|  ,  ,  .  commonlv  cltLsscd  with  vegetable  suftstaiices,  "esnan  esiccm  u  agreat  pleasure  .0  give,  in  any  ana  uazzleu  tns  eyes 

to  ivh.ii  is  coming  in  I'ltm  ny,  aiul  ofttn  to  in-  experimtmts  of  Hulxr  have  sliowii,  «ay  P°wer,  a  very  humble  cooperation  (  hur  and  iron,  o 

hi*- *soefd-d'*MiiriH?'\*>^^^^  ‘Hect  utiiii.},  or  jj  produced  hv  tlie  bees  themselves,  -  glistened,’  he  n 

ML.nisdirWdinanvpartic.i!arca.^^^  <[?•"  Mechanics’  Lyceum.  and  his  sense. 

.  ...  .  .  t  .  .  fiirincrlv  .suiiino.su'ii.  Why  .....  .  ,  .  ...  ..  . 


hy  referring  to  cerlaiii  ohjects  and  ci  rtifin 
standards  of  velocity. — .V  m;m  sitting  on  the 
ilcck  of  a  sailing  sliip  has  common  niotion 
with  the  ship:  if  walking  on  the  deck,  he 
Itas  relative  motion  to  the  ship :  hut  if  he  Ik? 


|)Iant.s,  as  was  formerly  siip|M).sed.  Wax 

melts  with  a  gentle  heat,  at  one  hundred  and  1^^^^  probably  been  more  Imaginary  Fortunes. 

lortv-two  degrees  ot  r  ahrenheit,  is  mftam-  members,  than  any  other  literary  s.xieiy  The  sulphuret  of  iron,  composed  of  sulphur  and 

inal)le,  df<solves  til  Ixtiling  alcohol,  ether,  and  j„,i,epi,^.  The  members  have  all  been  teaelierb,  and  Iron,  frequently  crysiallixes  in  regular  cubes,  with  a 
fixed  oi.s;  Imt  is  in.>.oln. tie  in  water.  <*es-  (earners,  most  thoroughly  and  effectually..  ‘‘‘’fo''  and  lustre  nevrly  resembling  gold.  From  this 

wax  ts  (  epriYCt  o  1  s  eo  oring  '>'**  *•■  ’>  .Not  only  mechanics,  but  the  wives,  daughters,  and  mineral  many  ilioiisnnd  fortunes  have  been  made,  with 

hleaehing.  To  efhxt  Ins,  he  ine  ed  wax  is  mechanics,  have  made  cminbutions  one  exception,  of  great  value,  vix.-they  exist  only  m 

s'lfiered  to  niii  through  hol(*s  m  tfie  bottom .  ’  .  c  -,.- 

of  a  vessel,  upon  the  surface  of  a  cvlitKler  and  social  entertainment  and  msimct, on.  the  _ 

which  is  keitt  revolving  in  water,  hv  'which  A  journal,  entitled  TheNoung  Mechanic,  isi.ow 

means  the  wax  is  .spread  out,  and  t^xtled  in  pnbfohed  under  us  patronage,  and  edited  entirely  by  School  for  the  Blind. 


A  Society  under  the  above  title,  which  was  organ¬ 
ized  about  two  years  since,  has  probably  been  more 


luii  v-n  I  g  1  1  ’1  "  ,  1  usefiiltoitsmembers.thananvotherlilerarysixietY 

nu  )  e,  disso  ves  til  Ixniuig  alcohol,  ether,  and  rp.  1  u  '  u  u  .  I  1 

,  .  •  111-  il  111  the  city.  The  members  have  all  been  teaeliers,  and 

!i.\ed  oils ;  hiit  IS  m.solnlile  III  water.  Bees-  ^  .  .  ,,  ,  .r  .  u 

.  1  •  1  •  I  •  1  ol  course  learners,  most  thoroiighlv  and  cffectuallv.. 

tvax  ts  dettnved  ot  its  coloring  matter  hv  ..  ,  .  ■  ,  .  '  .  ,  j 


.  ,  ,  »i  ..  ...I  -..I  •  1  .•  .  .1  11  inejliis  me  \>a.\  i.-'  .'•iiii-aii  uiii,  aiiu  hhiich  111  ■ 

inotion  iiN  tliut  wliicli  is  roJUiiv’c  to  tlic  wlioio  i  a’  *-i  *  i  *  *11  i  f*  *  iis  m<*nibcrs 

....a-..-  .,,  r...  ti.„  . '  •  I  •  the  form  of  thin  laininie  or  rihlMinds.  It  is  u>nten'  »®rs- 

unn  er.'e,  or  to  the  space  m  wmcli  the  um-  ,  i.  .i  i-  i.  i  •  e  The  first  meei 

.a  ! -f...  \\T..  p  then  exixised  to  the  hghtand  air  niton  fnimes,  inenrsimeci 

verse  <'.\i>r.s.  We  Jittve  no  means  ot  aseer-  ,  '  •  m  ,  .-ii  .i  it  i-  •  Tiiesd,av  evenin. 

f..;..:..™  .....I..  e  ..  ..i.t  ..  i  i  i  JUid  occa«ionallv  wet,  till  the  Itleuchiiig  is  i  uesaaj  evemn; 
tiiining  such:  tor  altlioiigii  we  know  how  i  i  u  ‘  i  ’  '•  i.,ru  i  eeinre win 

anr  ....ah  ’  I  I  compIctcd.  Bavlxirv'  or  mvrtle  wax  ts  a  u.ry  Lecture  wiii 

tast  our  glolte  Yv  Inns  upon  Its  a.Ms  and  round  ,  ■  .i  ‘  u  '  i.  ■  i 

,1. „  1 . .  .  harder  siilistaiice  than  rK?eswa.\,  obtained 

the  smi,  Y\e  liave  no  measure  ot  the  motion  .  .1  i  u  .1  •  u 

aCfi.o ......  a  •  III  I  fro.ii  the  Ixrries  of  the  rnurica  ctnfera  bv  <5  „  , 

ot  thesuii  hiiiisell-^evolvingpro ha )  V  roiint  ,  1  »  ri  ’  •'  *  * ' 

. .  ”  . .1  . . 1  hoiliiig  thcin  Hi  w.atcr.— /6.  _ , 


its  members.  I)r.  Howe  has  oftened  the  .School  in  behalf  of 

The  first  meeting  of  the  next  term  w  ill  be  held  on  w  hich  he  visited  Europe,  w  ith  the  aid  of  a  teacher  w  ho 
Tiiesd.vy  evening,  September  23.  when  an  Iiitroiluc-  returned  w  ith  him  ;  and  ihougti  blind,  he  is  said  to  be 


the  sun,  we  have  no  measure  of  the  motion 
of  the  Him  hiiiisoll^-^evolvitig  jtrohahly  round 
some  more  distant  centre,  and  carrying  all 
the  planets  along  with  liim. 

Motion  is  called  rapid,  as  that  of  lightning 
— .t/siN,  as  that  of  the  sim-dial  sJiadow:  Ixth 
terms  having  reference  to  ordinary  interme¬ 
diate  veloeitie.s.  It  i.s  etilletl  xtraii'ht,  or  rec¬ 
tilineal,  in  th(‘  observed  jiath  of  a  tailing  Ixdv 
— bcnl,  or  curvilinear,  hi  the  track  of  a  bullet 
shot  obliquely — accelerated,  iu  a  .stone  fiilling 
to  the  earth — retarded,  in  the  stone  thrown 
r  uftwards  Yvhile  rising  to  the  jxiint  where  it 
stops  before  again  descending. — Arnott. 


be  deliveredbv George  \V'. Light. 


Lyceums. 


Hfbes  of  tfie  I'ntJfr.ns...  Xo.  I-I-. 

WRITTEN  FOR  THE  YOUTH  OF  A.MEKXCA. 

Massasoit. 

Once  Pawkunnaw  kut’s  warriort  stood 
Thick  as  the  columns  of  the  wood  ; 

Oil  shore  and  i>le,  luieonqnered  men 

Call  Massiisoit,  Father,  then.  Eastburn. 


The  pupils  of  many  of  the  schools  in  New  York 
have  formed  themselves  into  Lyceums,  or  voluntary 
assocralions  for  mutual  improvement,  and  rollected 
sjxc.'niens  of  Natural  History  and  of  their  owu  work¬ 
manship,  which  form  cabinets  in  their  school  rooms. 
A.  short  lime  since,  some  of  these  specimens  were  sent 
to  the  schools  in  Boston  as  a  present. 

Upon  the  reception  of  the  present  from  New  York, 
the  pupils  from  several  of  the  schools  in  Boston,  or- 


ihoroiighly  arqnainied  with  history,  natural  philoso- 
phv,  mathematics,  and  other  branebes  of  science, 
w  hieh  it  would  seem  impracticable  for  any  one  to  study 
w  ithout  the  sense  of  seeing. 

Miss  Lord’s  School. 

4Ve  were  surprizetl,  a  few  days  since,  in  stepping 
into  .Miss  Lord’s  school,  to  find  that  it  was  not  full ;  as 
-he  proved,  in  her  charge  of  one  of  the  primary  schools  ■ 
for  several  years,  that  she  possesses  distinguished  skill 
in  the  management  of  young  children.  \Y?  know  of 
no  person  more  skifful  in  making  j^ood  reuders,  but 


Call  Mtt.isiisoit ,  Father,  then.  Eastburn.  Bunized  a  society  bv  the  name  of  the  Boston  School  excellence  is  in  the  mana,^men  and  culii 

„  „  ,  .  ,  r,.,  •  '  ■  L  .  L  1  1  vafion  ol  the  lemper  and  heart.  There  is  no  person 

O.VE  of  the  most  (loweifiil  tribes  of  Indi.ins  in  Lyceum.  1  bis  society  have  {>ut  up  several  hundred  ,  .x--  .kIbI,  . 

‘  .  ,  .  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  .  ,  .....  of  our  acquaintance,  to  whom  we  should  ihinic  ii  a 

ew  England,  at  Ins  tune  of  Its  settlement,  was  sets  ot  geological  siiecimens,  which  they  have  sent  to  ^  '  ...  .  uu 

Kt  nf  nZ  Wooovmnn-r-  nf  wl.i.-i.  \t  w  c- _ . „r  ..I. . i  Ju  i_  . .  greater  favor  to  be  able  to  entrust  young  cb.ldren.- 


New  England,  at  lha  time  of  its  settlement,  was  sets  of  geological  sfiecimens,  which  they  have  sent  to 

that  of  the  M  ampunoags,  of  which  Ma-isascit  wa-  Conventions  of  Teachers,  and  to  schools  in  different 

sachem.  Hi  •  re-iiienee  was  at  Pawituniiau  itiit,  (be  country.  Many  of  the.se  schools,  to 

near  Biislol,  in  Rhoilc  I-datiH.  In  March,  1621,  ,  ..  .  * .  r  _  .l  n  . 

,  L  whom  the  presents  were  sent  from  the  Ito-iton 


Her  room  is  a  delightful  one  in  the  .Masonic  Temple. 


.Mr.  F. merson’s  School, 


Dog’s  Grotto.  sachem.  His  re-idenee  was  at  Pawkuniiaw’xiit,  oC  , be  country.  .Many  of  the.se  schools,  to  Her  room  is  a  aeiigniiui  one  in  ne  .  ta  p. 

Thk  Grotto  tlel  Cane  or  Dog’s  DTOftn  wl'ieh  ^  whom  the  presents  were  sent  from  the  Bo-iton 

IS  mentioned  hy  every  traveller,  is  in  the  .«ume  panied  by  sixtv  of  his  warriors.  The  white  peo-  have  reciprocated  the  favor,  and  M  r  .  F.  m  e  r  s  o  n  s  ,s  c  h  o  o  l  , 

situation  ns  in  the  days  of  Pliny.  It  i.s  on  the  pie  invited  him  info  a  house,  and  placed  a  green  have  sent  specimen*  to  Boston,  ami  to  other  places.  I.n  Che.ster,  N.  II.,  is  a  delightful  retreat  lor  cSilctren, 
borders  of  the  lake  Aqnano,  an  anci(?nt  era-  mg  and  some  r  ti-hions  for  liim.  Presently  Gov-  How  easy  it  would  lx  to  ha\c  Lyceums  connected  where,  in  the  house  and  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Em- 
ter;  it  has  a  stratum  of  carbonic  acid  ga.s  on  ®rnor  Carver  rame  in  and  kis*cd  hi.*  hand,  and  wiih  all  the  schools  in  the  Union,  and  to  institute  erson,  they  have  every  advantage  for  fibyxical,  iniak 


the  floor  which  flows  over  the  lip  of  the  ca-  ’hesa®h®fn  kis*ed  him.  .-^ome  rum  was  then 
vern  like  water,  und  suffocates  a  dog  whose  hroughf  in,  and  Massasoit  ‘  drank  a  great  dratigh' 
ir.  *1,:..  J _ 11.,  _  wlijch  madc  him  sweat.’  .A  treaty  was  then 


nose  is  immersed  in  this  deadly  atmosphere. 


a  system  of  exchanges  among  them,  and  by  that  lectual  aud  moral  improvement. 

means  to  have  a  cabinet  of  Natural  Hi.story  in  every  ^ 

school,  and  thus  procure  the  materials  for  Cabinets  in  Political  Economt. 


while  a  man  walks  in  security.’  Pliosphorus’  hl^f.demnv'to'^each'^oTh'rr''*  agreed  to  ^^^^^  ’(-ounty,  and  .«!iaie  Lyceums.  Who  can  tell  It  is  fully  proved  by  expen, nent,  that  the  most 

would  burn  at  two  feet  from  the  floor,  but  tlie  Mas.sasoit  was  a  large  and  sfrone-  man,  and  what  four  millions  of  chddren  ran  do  imtil  they  L  j  /  productive  profierty  a  nation  or  any  community  e«n 

heat  of  the  steel  spark  was  not  sufficient  to  wore  a  chain  of  white  beads  about  his  nock,  Would  it  not  be  wise  for  their  parent*  to  pcnnil  them  possess,  is  that  invested  in  Sehool  House*  and 


jRxplode  gunpowder  in  a  piNto]  pan. 


t  made  of  bone.  His  face  wa.*  painted  red,  and  he  I  to  tr;  to  help  them*elve*  and  (rr*i  pfb.erT 


I 
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FAMILY  LYCEUM 


Lyceum  Buildings. 

It  is  no  credit  to  the  intelligence,  moral 
hahits,  or  economy  of  our  to\vn.s  and  villa¬ 
ges,  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  oidy 
place  of  resort  for  th  .-  social  entertainment 
and  instruction  provided  for  young  people, 
is  a  tavern.  The  first  n|)artment  they  enter,  is 
a  liar-room;  the  first  and  most  imposing  ob¬ 
jects  presented  to  their  view,  is  an  array  of 
decanteis  and  glasses;  the  first  specimens 
offered  for  their  examination  and  experi¬ 
ment,  are  brandy,  gin,  wine,  &:c. 

We  invite  our  readers,  and  especially  pa- 
rent.s,  to  compare  such  a  place  of  resort,  and 
such  associations,  with  those  presented  by  a 
Village  I.Tt  ECM,  commodiously  arranged, 
and  well  furnished  wiib  .sjieeimcns  of  na¬ 
ture  and  the  arts,  with  apparatus  for  exper¬ 
imenting  upon  them  ;  with  liooks,  diagrams, 
and  prints,  describing  and  illustrating  them  ; 
and  the  whole  under  an  arrangement  for 
weekly  or  occasional  meetings  lor  mutual 
and  social  recreation  and  improvement. 

If  in  comparing  the  two  places  of  resort, 
they  should  confine  their  views  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  economy,  in  the  most  diminutive 
sense  of  the  word — the  mere  .vatn'ng  of  money, 
arguments  in  favor  of  deserting  the  one,  and 
providing  the  other,  would  he  altogether 
overwhelming.  ^ 

What  is  the  cost  of  a  tavern  to  many  a 
New  England  village  ?  Let  us  make  a  slight 
estimate. 

To  twenty  pcrsous  2  glasses  of  spirits 
a  day  each,  at  6  cenft  a  glass,  fO 

To  twenty,  lor  3  glasses  a  week,  1(15  00 

'I'o  fifty,  lor  20  glasses  a  year,  02  (X) 

Horse  and  chaise  to  fifty  persons,  three 
days  each,  at  Jj2  a  day,  ilOO  00 

fifty  pupils  at  a  dancing  school,  two 
quarters,  whole  expense  not  less  than 
y  10  each  iwr  quarter,  1000  00 

Two  halis.  of  thirty  couple,  not  loss  than 
510  each  h  r  each  couple,  COO  00 

Loss  of  tune,  500  days,  at  5 1  a  day,  500  W 
Interest  on  capital,  in  hui  dings,  and 
Ollier  accommodations,  ;|>5IXX1, 


For  Tickets  to  a  I.yccum  for  300^ 
persons,  at  <2  each,  to  be  ex|)eniled  > 
in  hooks,  afiparatus,  iiisirurtioii,  &c.  y 
For  interest  on  f^2000,  for  building, 


Fora  Tavern, 

Saving  in  the  current  expenses 
of  the  town,  by  the  Lyceum, 

Some  mny  say,  that  the  above  estimate  is 
[lartial  towards  the  Lyceum ;  hut  if  the  whole 
subject  is  examined  in  all  its  liearings  upon 
the  pecuniary  prosperity  ofu  v  illage,tlje  odtis 
will  he  found  far  more  imposing  than  in  the 
above  estimate.  It  would  he  jiroper  to  make 
an  estimate,  in  a  pocuniiiry  point  of  view,  of 
tlie  loss  of  life  and  of  industrious  luihits,  011 
the  one  side,  and  of  llie  improvements  in 
agrieiilttire  and  ihe  arts,  on  the  other,  and 
many  other  items  wiiich  might  he  named, 
to  Siiy  nolliiiig  ahoiit  lliou.sainls  tif  naineless 
ones,  to  give  it  fiili  and  corret  t  view  of  the 
subject  in  its  hearing  upon  pecuniary  pros- 
peiily  merely. 

According  to  the  above  estimate,  funds 
iiivestetl  in  a  Village  Lyceum,  well  endow¬ 
ed,  woidd  |iny  an  interest  in  geld  and  silver 
of  about  two  huntired  [ler  cent. 

lJut  if  iiitellcctual  power  and  moral  digni¬ 
ty  are  «if  any  value,  a  place  <if  resort  for 
young  people  which  should  ho  intellectual 
ami  moral  at  the  same  tim<‘ that ‘k  w.is  .social, 
cannot  he  estimated  by  iltilliirs  and  cents. — 
It  is  even  derogatory  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
subject  to  attempt  it.  I’erliaps  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  the  salvation  of  our  coun¬ 
try  and  the  restoration  of  our  race  depends 
upon  these  or  some  other  institutions,  cal- 
oulaicd  to  curry  home  to  every  man’s  door 
the  power  and  the  digaily  of  knowledge  ;  to 
gin;  tti  every  plain  fanner’s  sou,  and  every 
]>oor  mechanic’s  daiigiiter,  an  education,  as 
good  as  can  lie  purchased  witli  the  money 
ol  the  rich. 

The  accomplishment  of  tlu;  ohjcct  is  ns 
easy  ns  its  re.sulis  will  he  important  and  in¬ 
teresting.  It  only  requires  lifty  per.sons  in 
a  town  who  will  i.ikt;  tine  sliare  each,  of 
twenty-five  dollars,  to  give  them  a  right  in 
such  a  building,  with  its  uftpentl.'igcs. 

The  necessary  accommodations  in  a  Vil- 
Inge  Lyceum,  arc,  perhaps,  a  convenient 
lecture  room,  a  lahonitory,  several  class 
rooms,  and  a  cabinet  consisting  of  appara¬ 
tus,  collections  in  Natural  History,  a  library, 
\c. 

Besides  the  accommodations  it  would  af¬ 
ford  to  the  Lyceum  for  uniting  in  a  system 
of  circuit  teaching,  or  other  meetings  for 
niiitiial  and  .social  improvement,  it  might  be 
used  for  a  Town  House,  and  possibly  for  n 
daily  school. 

The  plan  of  a  Village  Lyceum,  which  fol¬ 
lows,  may  afford  some  aid  or  hints  to  those 
who  may  wish  to  procune  ooe. 


.too  00 
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VILLAGE  LYCEUM. 

First  Floor.  Second  Floor. 


Labralory. 

Cabinet. 
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Stairway. 

Recitation 
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Recitation 
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Class  Room 

Stairs. 

From  Professor  8illimaifx  Journal  of  Science. 

JE  T  N  A.. 

‘  This  mighty  and  imposing  mountain,  which 
rises  in  solitary  grandeur  to  the  height  of  above 
ten  thoii.sand  leet,  and  embraces  a  circumference 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  is  entirely  com¬ 
posed  of  lavas,  which,  whatever  subordinate  dif¬ 
ferences  may  exist  between  them,  all  possess  tlie 
appearance  of  having  been  ejected  above  the 
surface  of  water,  and  not  under  pressure. 

‘  in  the  structure  of  this  mountain,  every  thing 
wears  alike  the  character  of  vast  ness.  1  he  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  may  be  said 
almost  to  sink  into  iri'lgniticance,  when  coinpai- 
ed  with  these  cow/ec.s,  some  of  which  are  four  or 
live  miles  in  breadth,  fifteen  in  length,  and  from 
lifty  to  one  hundred  feet  in  thickness;  and  the 
changes  made  on  the  coast  by  them  are  so  con¬ 
siderable,  that  tlie  natural  boundaries  between 
the  sea  and  land  seem  almost  to  depend  upon  the 
movements  of  the  volcano. 

‘  The  height  too  of  .titna  is  so  great,  tliat  tlie 
lava  frequently  finds  less  resistance  in  piercing 
the  flanks  of  the  mountain,  than  in  rising  to  its 
summit,  and  has  in  this  manner  formed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  minor  cones,  many  of  which  possess  their 
respective  craters,  and  have  given  rise  to  con¬ 
siderable  streams  of  lava. 

‘  Hence  an  ancient  poet  has  very  happily  term¬ 
ed  tills  volcano  the  parent  of  Sicilian  inountaiiis, 
an  expression  strictly  applicable  to  the  relalion 
which  it  bears  to  the  hills  in  its  iminediale  neigh¬ 
borhood,  all  of  which  have  been  formed  by  suc- 
ce.ssive  ejections  of  matter  from  its  interior. 

'I  he  grandest  and  most  original  feature  indeed 
in  tile  phy.siognoiny  of /Etna,  is  the  zone  of  sub¬ 
ordinate  volcanic  hills  w  itli  w  hich  it  is  encom¬ 
passed,  and  which  look  like  a  court  of  subaltern 
princes  wiaiting  upon  their  sovereign. 

‘Of  these,  some  are  covered  with  vegetation, 
others  are  bare  and  arid,  their  relative  antiquity 
being  probably  denoted  by  the  progress  vegeta¬ 
tion  ha.s  made  upon  their  surface,  and  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  ditTerence  that  exists  in  this  respect 
seems  to  indicate,  that  the  mountain,  to  wliich 
they  owe  their  origin,  must  have  been  in  a  state 
ot  activity,  if  not  at  a  period  antecedent  to  the 
commencement  of  the  present  order  of  things,  at 
least  at  a  distance  of  time  exceedingly  remote. 

‘  The  .silence  of  Homer  on  tlie  subject  of  the 
eruptionsof  .Etna  i.s  indeed  often  quoted  in  proof 
of  the  more  modern  dale  of  this  volcano;  hut  to 
such  negative  evidence  we  have  to  oppose  tlie 
pofitire  statement  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  wlio  no¬ 
tices  an  eruption  long  anterior  to  the  age  of  this 
poet,  as  he  says  that  the  Sicani,  w  ho  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  fainilous  Cyclops  and  l.estrigons, 
were  the  first  inhaliitants  of  the  island,  and  who 
are  admitted  on  all  sides  to  have  possc.ssed  itcon- 
sideralily  before  the  Trojan  war,  de.serted  tlie 
neiglilioi  hood  of  Mount  .Etna  in  consequence  of 
the  tenor  caused  by  tlie  ei  upiionsof  the  volcano. 

‘'riiis  i.s  confirmed  by  Dionysius  llalicariias- 
siis,  who  states  that  the  Siculi,  who  pas.sed  over 
font  Magna  (Jra-cia  about  eighty  years  before 
the  Trojan  war,  first  took  possession  of  that  part 
of  the  i-land  w  hich  had  been  deserted  by  IheSi- 
canians,  so  tliat  it  is  probable  that  the  mountain 
was  at  tiiat  periixl  tolerably  tranquil ;  and  sup- 
po  ing  nocrupfioti  to  have  taken  (ilace  from  that 
tinw'  till  the  age  of  Homer,  it  is  by  no  means  un¬ 
likely,  that  in  a  barbarous  age,  the  tradition  of 
events  so  remote  may  liave  been  in  great  meas¬ 
ure  etliiced.  and  thus  have  never  rcaclicd  the  ears 
of  the  (ireek  poet. 

‘  Tlie  earliest  historian  by  whom  the  volcano 
has  been  noticed  is  Thucydides,  who  says,  that 
up  to  the  d.ite  of  tlie  Peloponnesian  war,  wliicli 
commenced  in  (lie  year  4:51  B.  C.  three  eruptions 
dad  taken  place  from  Mount  .Etna,  since  Sicily 
was  iieopleil  by  the  (Jiccks  It  i.s  inobably  to 
one  of  ilie-^c  that  Pindar  lias  alluded  in  liis  first 
Pythian  Ode,  written  according  to  Mcyne  in  con- 
-cipienceof  the  l  ictory  obtained  by  liieroin  the 
year  470  B.  C.  It  may  be  remarked  that  this 
poet  particularly  speaks  of  the  streams  of  lava, 
w  hich,  it  we  niayjud^e  from  Vesuvius,  are  less 
usual  concomitants  ol  the  first  eruptions  of  a 
volcano. 

‘  Diodorus  Siculus  mentions  an  eruption  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  above,  namely  in  the  9tith  Olym¬ 
piad,  or  96  years  B.  C.  which  stopped  the  Car- 
liiagcnian  army  in  their  march  against  Syracuse. 
The  stream  may  he  seen  on  (he  eastern  slope  ot 
the  mountain  near  Giarre,  extending  over  a 
breadth  of  more  than  two  miles,  and  having  a 
length  of  twenty-four  froiii  the  summit  of  the 
inountaiii  to  its  final  termination  in  the  sea.  The 
spot  in  question  is  called  the  Bosco  di  Aci ;  it  con¬ 
tains  many  large  trees,  and  has  a  partial  coating 
ol  vegetable  mould,  and  it  is  seen  that  tliis  tor¬ 
rent  covered  lava.s  of  an  older  date  w  hich  exist¬ 
ed  on  the  spot. 

‘  Four  eruptions  are  recorded  to  have  happen¬ 
ed  between  this  period  and  the  century  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  Christian  era,  during  w  hich 
latter  epoch  the  mountain  seems  to  have  been 
in  a  state  of  frequent  agitation,  so  that  it  is  no¬ 


ticed  by  the  poets  among  the  signs  of  the  anger 
of  the  gods  at  the  death  of  Catsar. 

‘  After  this  for  about  a  thousand  years,  its 
eruptions  are  but  little  noticed,  but  during  the 
last  eight  centuries  they  have  succeeded  each 
other  with  considerable  rapidity.  Referring  how¬ 
ever  to  the  chronological  list  ot  the  eruptions  of 
the  mountain  for  a  specification  of  these,  1  shall 
here  merely  allude  to  such  as  have  protiuced 
some  remarkable  change  in  the  character  of  the 
country.’ 

*  In  the  memorable  eruption  of  1669,  a  rent 
twelve  inches  in  length  took  place  on  the  flank 
of  the  mountain  above  Nicolise,  atioiit  half  way 
between  Catania  and  the  summit;  and  from  this 
fissure  descended  a  torrent  ot  melted  matter, 
which  continued  flowing  for  several  miles,  de¬ 
stroyed  a  part  of  Catania,  and  at  length  entering 
the  sea,  formed  a  little  promontory,  which  serves 
to  arrest  the  fury  of  the  waves  in  that  quarter ; 
at  the  same  time  the  accumulation  of  matter 
ejected,  raised  on  the  mountain  two  conical  hills 
called  the  Monti  Mossi,  which  measure  at  their 
base  about  two  Italian  miles,  and  are  in  height 
more  than  tliree  hundred  feet  above  the  slope  of 
the  mountain  on  which  they  are  placed.’  Fer¬ 
rara. 

Professor  Daubeny  has  given  a  table  shewing 
the  correspondence  in  point  of  time  between  the 
eruptions  of  .Etna,  Vesuvius  and  the  other  vol¬ 
canos  connected  with  them. 

The  earliest  eruption  of  /Etna  that  is  recorded, 
was  about  480  years  before  Christ,  and  there 
were  nine  others  before  that  epoch,  besides  one 
of  the  Eoiian  l.sles  and  one  of  Ischia.  Vesuvius 
had  no  eruption  during  this  period  nor  is  any 
previous  one  known,  although  it  is  certain  that 
tliere  must  have  been  eruptions  more  ancient 
than  any  that  are  recorded  of  /Etna,  and  the  same 
remark  may  be  made  of  Ailiia  itself. 

From  the  birth  of  Cliri«t  to  1824,  there  were 
only  six  eruptions  of  A/tiiu;  in  llic  mean  time 
there  v/cie  nine  of  ^'csuvius. 

In  1198,  the  Solfaterra  was  inflamed,  and  in 
1302  there  was  an  eruption  of  Mount  Epemeo  in 
Ischia.  From  1329  to  1719  there  were  forty- 
two  eruptions  of  .Etna,  not  quite  one  to  a  cen¬ 
tury  Vesuvius  gave  in  the  same  time,  or  rath¬ 
er  from  1306  to  1622,  forty-two  eruptions;  tlie 
ratio  of  lime  a  little  more. 

‘  It  appears  from  tiiis  (able  that  the  ncare.st 
coincidence  between  Ihe  eruption  of  the  two 
volcanos  w  as  in  ^9^  and  in  1811,  w  hen  they  oc¬ 
curred  within  a  month  of  each  other;  and  that 
on  eight  several  occasions  an  interval  of  less  titan 
half  a  year  elapseiF  between  them,  viz.  that  of 
A  esuvius  December  2,  1754,  was  lollowed  by 
oneof  A/lna  on  March  2, 175.5;  Vesuvius  August 
3,  1779,  by  .Etna  May  18,1780;  Vesuvius  Odo- 
ber31,  by  .Etna  July  28, 1787;  .Etna  June,  1788, 
by  Vesuvius  February,  17^9;  again  followed  by 
one  of  .Etna  in  June;  same  year;  A'tna  March 
27,  1809,  by  Vesuvius  December  10.  1809;  Ve¬ 
suvius  October  12,  1811,  by  .Etna  October  25, 
1811  ;  again  followed  by  Vesuvius  December 
31,  same  year;  Vesuvius  May  27, 1819,  by  A'A- 
na  November  25,  same  year.’ 


Fans. 

The  fan  of  antiquity  wa.s  of  a  very  difTcrent 
shape  from  that  in  use  in  our  time;  it  was  more 
like  a  hand  screen  with  a  round  hamlle.was  fre¬ 
quently  composed  of  feathers,  and  then  was  u.sed 
by  the  Human  ladies;  the  Italian  fans  were, 
however,  very  like  ours,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  shape  of  the  modern  fan  has  been  eopied  from 
the  Italians.  It  appears  that  men  were  some¬ 
times  .>io  efl'eniinate  as  to  use  a  fait.  Greene  re- 
proaclics  Ihe  men  of  his  day  for  wearing  plumes 
of  feathers  in  their  hand:,  which  in  wars,  tlieir 
ancestors  wore  on  their  heads.  Looking  glasses 
were  sometimes  set  in  these  fans,  in  the  broad 
part  above  the  liandic. 

It  was  formerly  tlie  fashion  of  a  servant  to  at¬ 
tend  on  purpose  to  carry  the  lady’s  fan  wlien  she 
walked  out,  and  this  was  one  of  tiic  otiices  of  her 
"entleman  usher. 

‘  III  Spain,’  says  a  recent  traveller,  ‘  the  fan 
is  an  universal  appendage  to  a  lady’s  dress;  she 
is  scarcely  ever  seen  without  it,  when  in  a  prom¬ 
enade  or  ill  the  drawing  room.  In  that  warm 
climate  it  is  rather  indispensable  for  its  utility, 
and  it  serves  aNo  as  a  graceful  assistant  to  tlieir 
expressive  action  in  conversation. 

‘  Lady  5V - ,  (Wclle.sley  we  presume)  as¬ 

similates  herself  with  Spanish  fasliion;  she  has 
adopted  the  dress  of  ttie  ladies;  in  the  playful 
use  of  the  fan,  she  confesses  her  deficiency  ;  she 
has  translated  .Addison's  descriptions  of  liis  appli¬ 
cation  of  it,  by  the  ladies  of  diflerent  age^:  and 
inclinations,  which  the  Spanish  ladies  exemplify, 
and  allow  to  be  correct.  You  would  hardly  have 
supposed  that  (he  Spectator  was  in  Cadiz  ;  but 
as  I  have  it  at  hand,  I  will  quote  the  passage 
which  cives  you  the  words  of  command,  and  I 
will  refer  you  (0  the  second  paper  of  the  work, 
for  the  full  explanation  of  them. 

Handle  your  fans. 

Unfurl  your  fans. 

Di.-cliarge  your  fans. 

Grouiiil  your  funs. 

Recover  your  fans. 

Flutter  your  fans. 

‘  -All  these  parts  of  the  exercise  a  lady  told  me 
were  correct ;  and  she  went  through  her  part  in 
the  various  uses  of  it,  from  youth  to  age,  as  per¬ 
fectly  as  if  Addison  had  been  the  drill  serjeant.’ 


Gloves. 

Charlemag.ne,  about  the  year  790,  granted 
an  unlimited  riglit  of  hunting,  to  the  abbots  and 
monks  of  Sith.n,  for  making  gloves  and  girdles  of 
the  skins  of  the  deer  they  killed,  and  covers  for 
their  books.  Stowe  relates,*  that  Edward  Vere, 
Earl  of  Oxford,  having  travelled  into  Italy,  is  re¬ 


corded  to  have  been  the  first  that  brougU^^H 
England  embroidered  gloves,  and  perfumeM^^^ 
presenting  the  queen  (Elizabeth)  with 
the  former,  she  was  so  pleased  with  thei^f^kr 
be  drawn  with  them  in  one  of  her  porti^H’ 
George  Clifford,  Earl  of  Cumberlan^f^ceiv- 
ed  a  glove  from  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  queen 
had  dropped  it ;  when  the  earl  taking  it  up  to  re¬ 
turn  to  her,  she  presented  it  to  him  as  a  mark  of 
esteem.  He  adorned  it  with  jewels,  and  wore  it 
in  the  front  of  his  hat  at  the  tournaments. 


questions 

ON  the  third  number  of  the  LYCEUM. 

How  many  of  the  twenty-three  distinguished  char¬ 
acters,  mentioned  on  the  first  page  of  the  last  num¬ 
ber,  were  sons  of  mechanics  1  N\  hich  of  them  were 
liorii  slaves  ? 

What  was  the  employment  of  the  father  of  Lin- 
na-us  1 

Who  was  Ferguson's  father  ?  also  Simpson’s,  the 
mathematician  ? 

M'hat  part  of  our  globe  contains  a  mixture  of  the 
greatest  variety  of  substances  ? 

What  portion  of  the  ocean,  by  weight,  is  common 
salt  ? 

What  other  useful  salts  are  dissolved  in  the  ocean  ? 

What  arc  some  of  the  most  noted  salt  mines  upon 
the  earth  ? 

Which  b.ave  been  longest  wrought,  those  in  Poland 
or  those  in  England  ? 

In  what  part  of  Europe  arc  hills  or  mountains  of 
salt? 

In  what  state  is  salt  found  in  .Africa  ? 

Is  rock  salt  generally  used  in  its  natural  stale,  or  is 
It  first  dissolved  and  then  evaporated  ? 

From  what  sources  are  the  salt  works  supplied,  in 
die  interior  ol  our  own  country  ,lrom  mines  or  springs  ? 

To  what  depth  has  the  earth  liecn  porforcted  to  pro¬ 
cure  salt  water  ? 

AA'hcn  salt  springs  arc  found  at  a  great  distance  l>e- 
nealh  the  earth,  is  tlie  water  raised  by  pumps  or  by 
some  internal  pressure  ? 

By  what  process  is  common  salt  crystallized,  by 
evaporation  or  by  cooling  '! 

How  are  glaubcr  and  epsom  salts  crystallized,  by 
evajKiration  or  by  cooling  ! 

What  are  the  chemical  names  of  glauber  and  ep- 
sont  salts  1 

What  is  the  definition  of  the  term  salt,  as  used  in 
science  ? 

M'hich  has  the  greatest  simplicity  and  perfection, 
ihc  alphabet  of  books,  or  that  ot  nature  ? 

Do  the  letters  in  the  alphabet  of  nature  roiilinuc  the 
same,  in  difierent  ages  and, nations, or  do  they  change 
like  the  alphalici  ol  books  ? 

Who  were  most  in  the  habit  of  studying  the  alpha¬ 
bet  and  the  book  of  nature,  ancient  or  modern  Chris¬ 
tians  ? 

AVhat  three  letters  compose  the  volume  of  nature,, 
as  unfolded  in  the  vegetable  creation  ? 

What  other  Idler  is  nccess.vrv  to  learn  the  animal 
kingdom  ? 

M’liat  three  letters  compose  the  atmosphere  and 
occmi  ? 

What  arc  formed  by  the  meeting  of  lines  and  sur- 
'aces  ! 

When  two  lines  or  surfaces  cross  each  other,  how 
many  angles  do  they  form  1 

Is  an  obtuse  angle  larger  or  smaller  than  a  rglil 
atiglc  ! 

Wlial  is  the  angle  called,  made  by  the  meeting  of 
the  floor,  or  wall,  ami  two  adjacent  sides  of  a  room, 
a  sol.d  or  linear  angle  1 

How  inanv  surfaces  form  the  angle  at  the  apex  of 
a  four-siticd  pyramid  ? 

How  nian^'  surfaces  nun/  unite  to  form  an  angle  ? 
How  many  lines  are  ever  used  in  forming  an  angle  ! 

AVliat  tools  do  carpenters  and  cabinet-makers  use, 
to  measure  angles  ? 

What  arc  some  of  the  other  arts  brought  into  use, 
in  the  manufactory  of  a  pin  ? 

M'lial  principle  of  heat  do  blacksmiths  illustrate, 
when  they  put  tier  ui>on  carriage  wiiccis? 

Which  are  tlie  most  dignified  and  eflicient  principles 
and  instruments  in  the  government  of  .schools,  coin- 
jHilsion  and  the  ferule,  or  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong  ? 

Which  arc  the  cheapest  inslniinenls  in  schools,  af>- 
paralus  for  riViWr  illiistnilions^or  books  ;  and  which 
leads  the  mind  to  depend  and  move  more  upon  its  ow  n 
strength  ? 

Is  apparatus  calculated  to  make  schools  more  or  less 
pleasant  to  children,  and  to  continue  or  tliscoiiliniic 
their  improvement,  after  their  school  education  is  fin¬ 
ished  ? 

How  manv  sicam-boals  run  upon  the  Mississippi 
and  its  branches,  and  w  hat  is  the  length  of  navigable 
streams  in  those  western  waters  ? 

In  what  year  were  pins  first  used  in  Englaml,  and 
from  whore  broiiglit  ? 

When  two  curved  surfaces  or  lines  meet  to  form  an 
angle,  what  is  it  called  ? 

AVhat  is  an  angle  called,  which  is  made  by  ono 
plane  surliicc  and  ciirx  cd  surface  ?  * 

What  angle  is  made  at  the  base  of  a  cone  ? 

Suppose  that  a  part  of  the  curved  surface  of  a  rone 
be  cut  so  as  to  make  it  a  plane  surface,  what  angles 
would  be  formed  where  the  plane  and  curved  surfaces 
meet  7 

How  many  sides  to  a  parallclopiped,  also  angles, 
both  solid  and  superficial  7 

How  many  angles  of  each  kind  in  the  regular  solid, 
called  ail  icosaetlron,  or  twenty-sided  solid ;  also  in 
the  other  regular  solids  7  For  which,  sec  school  ap¬ 
paratus. 

*  By  a  typographical  error  in  the  last  number,  the 
term  plane  curved  angle  was  used  instead  of  piano 
curved — page  10,  rol.  3,  parag.  2,  Hne  b. 


